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You can he sure 


that these textbooks provide for ease in teaching, ease in student 
understanding, and complete coverage of the requirements of the 
course for which they are intended: 


—_ 
Understanding , a BAGLEY AND PERDEW 


A brand new text which comes to grips with economic fundamentals and assures under- 


standing by giving the student a sense of personal participation in economic life. 


Problems in Amaican Democracy Second Revision, 


PATTERSON, LITTLE, AND BURCH 


A new revision of a well-known text. It is a clear and essentially usable book which aims 
to show the advantage of the American system and reveals that the perpetuation of 
American democracy depends on individual cooperation in solving its problems. 


Geography of the Whrld PACKARD, OVERTON, AND Woop 


The most popular high-school geography. Provides political, social, and economic back- 
ground for understanding geographical problems today. 


Whrld History Second Revision, HAYES, MOON, AND WAYLAND 


An unbiased, up-to-date history by well known authorities. The lucid treatment of the 
modern period is a blueprint for understanding present conflicts. Its direct organization 
and unsurpassed readability make teaching and studying easier. 


USA: lessee of a Vation CARSKADON AND MODLEY 


Every classroom should have a set of this book which presents, in graphic form, America’s 


needs and resources. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York—Chicago—Dallas—Atlanta—San Francisco 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Editor's Page 


THIS AND THAT 


ITH the distribution of this issue, 
Social Education suspends publica- 
tion for the summer months. But be- 


fore we enter our state of “suspended anima- 
tion,” the editor would like to direct the readers’ 
attention to several matters of mutual concern. 


A SPECIAL ELECTION ISSUE 


E ARE, at the moment, exploring the 

W idea of a special issue devoted to the 
forthcoming election in particular and to elec- 
tions in general. If these plans materialize, we 
shall advance our publication date in order to 
get the first fall issue to our readers during the 
opening week of September, thereby giving them 
an opportunity to put some of the suggested 
materials and activities to use in their own class- 
rooms. 

Please note that we are merely exploring the 
possibility of a special issue of this kind. Whether 
or not our thinking goes beyond the exploratory 
state depends upon our readers. We shall publish 
the election issue if we secure enough good ma- 
terial to warrant publication. 

We are interested in all grade levels, the ele- 
mentary just as much as the senior high. Descrip- 
tions of classroom projects should be short and 
concise. All articles must be in the editorial 
offices not later than June 15. 


SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


OW and then readers raise questions in 
regard to publication. Here are some an- 
swers. 

Social Education wants material for every 
grade level. . . . Few contributions are made for 
the elementary grades and for the slow learner. 
... It does not pay for the material it publishes. 
... Manuscripts submitted for publication should 
be typed with double spaces, and the author's 
name, address, and postion should be printed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page... . 
Return postage should be enclosed. . . . We wel- 
come one-page articles (600 words); are pleased 
to receive two- and three-page articles (1300 and 
#000 words); and occasionally publish longer 
pieces... . The editor cannot always make an im- 
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mediate decision on a manuscript. He is con- 
cerned with the total program. In this respect, 
he might be compared to an interior decorator 
who must have all of his material in hand before 
he decides how to furnish a room. A single chair 
is not enough. ... 

One other question: “Why don’t you publish 
more articles on ?” The subject 
itself depends, of course, upon the particular 
interest of the person asking the question. 

The answer is that Social Education depends 
for the most part upon the material that readers 
submit. Although we do some times solicit con- 
tributions, it should be quite apparent that this 
practice has marked limitations for a journal 
that does not offer any remuneration to its con- 
tributors. The best antidote for what a reader 
considers lack of balance in the magazine is for 
that reader himself to write or to encourage the 
writing of what he feels is more appropriate ma- 
terial. That, and letters to the editor! 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FEW days ago we received a letter in which 
the author expressed his disapproval of 
some of the ideas expressed in an article recently 
published in Social Education. The writer apolo- 
gized for the letter. “Our magazine has no depart- 
ment for correspondence,” he wrote, “and so far 
as I can recall the magazine has always been free 
from controversy or argument. . . . Probably the 
editorial board has an established policy pro- 
hibiting correspondence in the thought that 
serenity must be maintained.” 

We did not publish this letter for the simple 
reason that the writer has promised to challenge 
the conclusions he cannot accept in a forthcom- 
ing article. But we do welcome this opportunity 
of making our editorial policy clear. 

Social Education belongs to the members of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. It 
is theirs to use in any way they may see fit. Now, 
as always in the past, it welcomes the expression 
of different points of view. Nothing would please 
us more than to have a lively, vigorous exchange 
of opinion in the pages of this journal. 

You send the letters. We'll publish them. But 
keep them short and to the point. 
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U. S.-Canadian Partnership 


William R. Willoughby 








ISTORIANS of the future will, un- 
doubtedly, view the years 1940-51 as 
one of the most noteworthy periods in 

the history of Canadian-American relations. It 
was during those years that the North American 
neighbors joined forces first to win a war and 
then to preserve the fruits of victory. 

The period may be said to have opened with 
the August, 1940, meeting of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie King at Ogdens- 
burg, New York, leading to the creation of the 
Permanent Joint Defense Board, with responsi- 
bility for conducting studies and making recom- 
mendations regarding “the defense of the north 
half of the Western Hemisphere.” Later, in April, 
1941, the two governmental leaders enunciated 
the Hyde Park Declaration calling for a pro 
gram of mutual assistance based on the principle 
that in mobilizing the resources of the continent 
each country was to provide the other with the 
defense materials which it was “best able to 
produce and, above all, produce quickly. . . .” 
Then came Pearl Harbor and a great extension 
and acceleration of the cooperative efforts. United 
States army engineers built the famous Alcan 
Military Highway, and Canadian engineers con- 
structed various airfields for the use of Canadian 
and American pilots. The American and the 
Royal Canadian navies cooperated in the patrol 
of the North Atlantic sea lanes and in the escort 
convoys to Britain.’ A training scheme for a joint 
special service force was established in which 
Canadian soldiers were teamed with American 
troops. Canadian and American forces served 
jointly in Newfoundland, Iceland, and Alaska, 
while units of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
flew together with the American air units in both 
Alaska and the Aleutians. Canadian troops took 
an active part in the operations leading to the 
occupation of Kiska in the Aleutians in 1943. In 
the final phase of the war against Japan, a Ca- 
nadian army force of 30,000 men, equipped with 








The author of this discussion of the Canadian- 
American defensive alliance is an associate professor 
of history and government at St. Lawrence University 
in Canton, New York. 
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United States weapons so as to minimize supply 
problems, was being prepared to fight as an 
integral part of the United States armies, 


OR approximately a year following the termi. 
nation of hostilities, the cooperative endeay. 
ors were confined mainly to the periodic meetings 
of the Permanent Joint Defense Board and to a 
limited amount of interchange of technical in. 
formation. Then, as the clouds on the interna. 
tional horizon began to darken, certain of the 
wartime joint activities were revived. This led 
to rumors to the effect that the “Yankees” were 
taking over the Canadian northland. To clear 
the air, a joint statement was issued February 1, 
1947, at Washington and Ottawa, explaining 
that, “ in the interest of efficiency and economy,” 
the governments of the two countries had de. 
cided that the national defense establishments 
“should continue to collaborate for peacetime 
joint security purposes.” Among other thing, 
there was to be interchange of personnel; stand- 
ardization of “arms, equipment, organization and 
methods of training”; and “mutual and reciprocal 
availability of military, naval and air facilitites 
in each country... .” 
After February, 1947, the collaboration in 
volved, to cite only the more significant examples: 


joint construction and use of weather, loran, and | 


radar stations across the northern part of the con- 
tinent; attendance of American personnel at 
Canadian military schools and of Canadians at 


American schools; joint army, air, and nav | 


maneuvers; exchange of technical knowledge and 
productive skills, including knowledge and skill 
relating to atomic energy production; develop 
ment of coordinated programs of requirements, 
production and procurement; cooperation in the 
inauguration and maintenance of controls over 
the distribution of scarce raw materials and sup 
plies; adoption of much the same communi@ 
tion systems, battle procedure and battle orders 


See Elizabeth H. Armstrong, “Canadian-Americal 
Cooperation in War and Peace, 1940-1945,” Department 
of State Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No, 331 (October 28, 1949) 
p- 675. 

* For the declaration, see Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. XVI, No. 399 (February 23, 1947), p. 361. 
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rogress towards the goals of arms standardiza- 
tion and reciprocal arms purchasing; coordina- 
tion, as far as possible, of the civil defense activi- 
ties of the two countries; cooperation in launch- 
ing and building up the North Atlantic military 
alliance; undeviating support for the United 
Nation’s efforts in Korea.® 

How are we to explain this significant record 
of cooperation? A complete answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found only in a detailed analysis of 
175 years of Canadian-American history. Such an 
analysis cannot be made here. The general out- 
line of the development can, however, be indi- 


cated. 


FEAR, SUSPICION, FRICTION 


HE historical narrative should, perhaps, be- 
p= with the pointed reminder that—popular 
opinion to the contrary—the first century of 
Canadian-American relations was not one of 
friendship, trust, and cooperation, but rather one 
of fear, suspicion, and strife. In 1775, and again 
in 1812, Canadians saw their country invaded 
by armies from the south, and during 1837-1840 
and 1866 they were forced to defend themselves 
against vicious filibustering raids launched from 
American soil. Boundary disputes, conflicts aris- 
ing out of the interpretation of treaty provisions 
relating to trade and fisheries, talk of annexation 
-all these added to Canadian fears and distrust 
of the American Republic. Indeed, fear of the 
United States was a major reason for the merger 
of the British North American provinces in 1867 
to form the Dominion of Canada. 

The United States, for its part, had various 
grievances against its northern neighbor. Of 
these, the most serious was that during the Civil 
War Confederate agents had been permitted to 
use Canadian soil as a base from which to carry 
on activities inimical to the North. A second was 
a Canadian tendency to support Britain’s posi- 
tion in all Anglo-American disputes. 

Largely because of the adjustment of outstand- 
ing Anglo-American differences, relations be- 
tween the two North American neighbors under- 
went a marked improvement during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. But fear and 
suspicion continued to lurk barely beneath the 
surface. This was strikingly demonstrated by the 





*For more detailed discussion of these topics, see 
William R. Willoughby, “Canadian-American Defense 
Cooperation,” The Journal of Politics, November, 1951, 
Pp. 675-696; Eric Harrison, “Strategy and Policy in 
Defense of Canada,” International Journal, Summer, 
149, Pp. 212-243. 


Alaska Boundary Dispute which came to life 
at the opening of the present century. The con- 
troversy involved the interpretation of early 
treaties in determining the exact boundary be- 
tween Alaska and British Columbia. Under pres- 
sure from Washington and London, Canadian 
governmental officials agreed to submit the dis- 
pute to judicial settlement by a tribunal of six 
“impartial jurists of repute.” To their chagrin, 
President Theodore Roosevelt appointed as the 
American members three officials who had al- 
ready expressed themselves publicly and vigor- 
ously on behalf of the American claim. Worse 
still, the President warned that if the tribunal 
failed to reach a decision he would request au- 
thority from Congress to “run the line as we 
claim it . . . without regard to the attitude of 
England and Canada.” When to these indignities 
was added the loss of the decision itself, (because 
the English member, Lord Alverstone, under 
pressure from London, voted with the three 
American members), it is easy to understand why 
the episode aroused resentment in Canada. 

The harmful effects of the Boundary Award 
were in part counterbalanced by the good will en- 
gendered by the negotiation in 1911 of the famous 
Boundary Waters Treaty. Among the treaty’s 
most significant articles was one calling for the 
establishment of an International Joint Commis- 
sion with extensive powers, including some form 
of jurisdiction over “matters of difference in- 
volving the rights, obligations, or interests of the 
United States or of the Dominion of Canada 
either in relation to each other or their respec- 
tive inhabitants.” Very quickly the Commission 
established itself as an extremely potent force for 
the promotion of friendship and harmony. 

But the old fears and animosities were not to 
disappear overnight. This was dramatically 
shown by Canada’s rejection in 1911 of an Ameri- 
can offer of trade reciprocity. From the stand- 
point of trade the proposed agreement had much 
to commend it. But, because they still harbored 
resentments against their neighbors, and because 
they feared that reciprocity would open the door 
to annexation, the Canadian voters decisively re- 
jected both the proferred agreement and its Lib- 
eral Party sponsors. They resolved to have “no 
truck or trade with the Yankees!” 


TOwAarpD BETTER RELATIONS 


ARADOXICALLY, Canada’s rejection of re- 
ciprocity had the effect of improving relations 
between the two countries. Through actions 
stronger than words the Canadian people had 
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demonstrated their decision to go their own way, 
to live their own lives, and “to build up a coun- 
try which would be independent of the vicissi- 
tudes of American politics.”* With praiseworthy 
promptness, and in a spirit of genuine good will, 
the Americans accepted the decision of their 
neighbors. Improved relations logically followed. 

Unfortunately, the coming of war in 1914, and 
the choosing of different courses of action by the 
two North American countries subjected the 
slowly evolving rapprochement to a serious 
strain. Canadians could not understand the 
American Government's “too proud to fight” 
attitude. To them the war was a fight for free- 
dom, justice, and common decency. Did the 
Americans really believe in these democratic 
principles? If so, how could they stand idly by 
while the champions of democracy were beaten 
to their knees? When no satisfactory answers were 
forthcoming, many Canadians concluded that the 
ideas and sentiments professed by their neighbors 
were merely cloaks to conceal an all-powerful crav- 
ing for wealth.’ Bitterness and misunderstanding 
naturally resulted. 

The Americans, for their part, could not com- 
prehend Canada’s reasons for going to war. The 
country was not threatened with invasion. No 
immediate Canadian interests were involved. The 
most plausible explanation appeared to be that 
the Dominion had been dragged into the con- 
flict because of its British connection. 

One thing, however, the Dominion’s entry into 
the conflict did conclusively demonstrate: her 
people no longer feared an armed attack from 
the United States. The Canadian division which 
sailed for France in September, 1914, carried with 
it practically all the guns, ammunition, and 
equipment in the country. This, as General A. G. 
L. McNaughton has aptly remarked, “was, to say 
the least, a gesture of supreme confidence” in 
the friendship of the sister nation to the south.’ 


OR understandable reasons, American entry 
into the struggle, in April, 1917, had an im- 
mediate salutary effect upon Canadian-American 
relations. True it is that there were Canadians 
who averred in private, if not in public, that the 


‘J. A. Jackman, “The Economic Development of 
Canada, 1867-1921,” in The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, Vol. VI, p. 655. 

*Hugh L. Keenleyside, Canada and the United States, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929, p. 367. 

*“Defense of North America,” an address delivered 
to the Council of Foreign Relations, at New York, April 
12, 1948. 


United States “had waited and profited during 
the heat of the struggle and was now about tp 
claim the victory as well.”* Most Canadians, hoy. 
ever, preferred to “let by-gones be by-gones” ang 
welcomed their new allies with joy and relief, As 
time went by and more and more Americay 
soldiers began to sacrifice their lives in the com. 
mon cause, the earlier bitterness was purged away 
and Canadian-American relations entered a new 
period of cordiality and mutual helpfulness, To 
facilitate the joint war effort, a Canadian War 
Mission was established in Washington. Canada 
made available to the United States valuable 
military and technical knowledge gained from 
many months of experience on the firing-line. 
The American neighbor, in turn, gave practical 
application to the Monroe Doctrine by providing 
Canada’s Atlantic coast and coast-wide trade 
naval protection against German submarines: 
Factories in Canada produced munitions and air. 
planes for the use of American armies; while 
American plants furnished the British Dominion 
with certain kinds of steel. Canadian worker 
in great numbers accepted employment in Ameri- 
can factories. American farmhands, in tum, 
crossed the border to assist in harvesting Ca. 
nadian crops.® Arrangements were worked out 
for pooling the steel, fuel, power and transporta- 
tion resources of the two countries. And, more 
surprising still, an understanding “which a few 
years before would have been thought a tariff 
revolution,”?® was reached whereby wheat and 
flour were shipped duty-free from one country to 
the other. 


NHAPPILY, the spirit of friendship and 

neighborly good will built up by the war 
time cooperation did not entirely carry over into 
peacetime. “We-won-the-war” boasts, the failure 
of the United States to join the League of Na 
tions, American anti-British statements, the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, border crossing dif 
ficulties, and other developments arose to creatt 
friction, and misunderstanding. By the time these 
problems had been resolved, or at least tempo- 
rarily shelved, others had arisen to take their 
place. Anglo-American naval rivalry, Chicago 
water diversion from Lake Michigan, stringent 
American immigration regulations and practices, 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, the Ottawa tarif 


agreements, clashes along the Canadian-Ameri 


*Keenleyside, op. cit., pp. 372-73- 

* Canada, Senate Debates, June 6, 1934, p. 455- 
*The Canadian Annual Review, 1919, Pp. 357- 
*Ibid., p. 354- 
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| during can border between smugglers and American yet looking to Washington for defense.” The 
about to rohibition enforcement officers—all these had previous month the Minister of Defense, Grote 
ins, how. the effect of opening up old wounds and inflict- _ Sterling, had ignored the request of J. G. Woods- 
es” and ing new ones. worth, Leader of the CCF,}? for information as 
lief. As} But the picture was not all dark. These causes to whether the Government was “attempting to 
merican of friction and misunderstanding were more than formulate a defensive alliance with the United 
the com. counterbalanced by numerous developments _ States,” and had returned a brief “not that I 
sed away making for friendship and cooperation, such as: —_ am aware of” reply to the same member’s request 
da new the increase of trade and cultural contacts; the _for information as to whether there were any 
ness. To} tablishment, in 1927-28, of direct diplomatic definite plans by which the British navy or the 
an War relations between the two North American neigh- American navy would come to our defense.”** 

Canada bors; the launching of President Roosevelt’s Mackenzie King and his Liberal followers, 
valuable Good Neighbor Policy; the elimination of most who returned to power in June of 1935, were 
ed from of the border-crossing difficulties; the settlement _less allergic than the Conservatives to the pro- 


ing-line. } of the “I’m Alone” smuggling issue; the adjust- | American charges. Nevertheless, it is significant 
>ractical } ent of the Chicago water diversion issue; the that Mr. King made no public response to 
roviding termination of the Anglo-American naval arma- President Roosevelt’s August 14, 1936, assertion 


le trade | nents race; and the opening of negotiations that the United States could, and would if nec- 
arines' | hich in 1935 culminated in a reciprocal trade __ essary, defend itself and its neighborhood.* The 
and air agreement. Indeed, by the middle “thirties” rela- | Prime Minister was too cautious to take any 





si While F tions between the two countries had reached “a —_ chances of getting ahead of public opinion. 
>minion | ew high” in cordiality and good neighborliness. 
workers CLosE COOPERATION 
Ameri: HY the rapprochement stopped just short OR the first public recognition by Canada 
pike W of joint defense planning it is difficult to and the United States of mutual concern for 
ing Ce say. The best explanation seems to be that the one another’s security it is necessary to turn to 
ked out peoples of the two countries were not yet psycho- the August 1938 declarations of President Roose- 
pee: logically prepared to take such a significant step. _velt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King. In his 
d, more} s:'that time neither German nor Japanese mili- famous Kingston address the President asserted: 
matey tarism seemed to present any serious threat to “, . . the people of the United States will not 
a tariff North America. Two broad oceans and the Brit- stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil is 
eat and f ish and American navies, it was believed, pro- threatened by any other Empire.” Two days later 
7? vided assured protection against armed attack. this explicit application of the Monroe Doctrine 
Thus there appeared to be no special need for to Canada was accepted and a common defense 
sas il joint defense planning. Also important was the _ policy endorsed by Mackenzie King: 
ri war: pesmaence in each County of a form of “rugged We, too, have our obligations as a good friendly 
«| individualism” which held that each country neighbor, and one of them is to see that, at our own 
ver int should mind its own business and not bother instance, our country is made as immune from attack 
failure about the problems and policies of the other. A or possible invasion as we can reasonably be expected to 
- of Na third factor was the fear of Canada’s govern- make it, and that, should the occasion ever arise, enemy 
ts, the F rental leaders that to open defense discussions forces should not be able to purme their way, either by 
ing dif ith the United § aad tome dion Mele land, sea or air to the United States across Canadian 
> create P Nutt the United States a ay 4 —— territory. 
ne these SEE 9h CRANES SE ENE GED Se These informai declarations were hailed far 


States for defense. 
temp” } The accusation of “resting under the fold of 


7 ther the American flag’”—of relying upon the Monroe “Canada, House of Commons Debates, April 1, 1935, 
a Doctrine for defense—was one that was regularly ¥ OCC is the commonly-used title for the Co-operative 
a hurled at Canadian governments during the Commonwealth Federation, Canada’s Socialist Party. 

gf 1920's and go’s. It was an accusation particularly 8 Canada, House of Commons Debates, March 8, 1935, 
a tar" | odious to the Conservative Leader, R. B. Ben- pp. 1563-64. 
rAmer F nett, and his ministers, who controlled the Do- Lette March 19, 1935, p. 1868. 

sinion Government from July, 1930, to June, "The, asertion wat made during the cours, of 

65. 1935. For Example, in April, 1935, Hugh Guth- respond to the President's pledge is mentioned in 5. &. 
7: nie, Mr, Bennett’s Minister of Justice, emphati- —_Brebner’s, North Atlantic Triangle, New Haven; Yale 


ally asserted that the Canadian people “are not —_— University Press, 314. 
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and wide as marking the dawn of “a new era” 
in Canadian-American relations. And, of course, 
they were significant. Yet we today know that 
the most notable action had been taken some 
eighteen months earlier when the President and 
the Prime Minister held the first of several con- 
versations relating to the strengthening of North 
American defenses.** The chief significance of 
the joint declarations is that “they marked the 
first public recognition by both countries of their 
reciprocity in defense.”** The old negative con- 
ception of Canada and the United States as two 
nations whose interests were separated by a fron- 
tier had now given way to a recognition of “a 
need for positive association in defense. . . .’’"* 

Less than thirteen months after the exchange 
of pledges by the two statesmen, hostilities broke 
out in Europe. Again Canada went to war and 
once more the United States chose the uncertain 
path of neutrality. This time, however, the choos- 
ing of different policies did not lead to the mis- 
understandings of World War I. On each side 
frankly expressed regrets were voiced that the 
other country had not made a different choice, 
but the unfriendly comments and recriminations 
of 1914-17 were now almost nonexistent. With 
a few conspicuous exceptions, (Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh being the most conspicuous), the 
American people understood and sympathized 
with the reasons that had caused Canada to go 
to war. The Canadians, for their part, compre- 
hended and respected the reasons that had 
prompted their neighbors to embrace non-bellig- 
erency. They knew full well that they could rely 
on the sympathy, as well as the material sup- 
port, of the American people. Particularly did 
they appreciate President Roosevelt’s thought- 
ful gesture of awaiting Canada’s individual dec- 
laration of war before placing the Dominion un- 
der the embargo. They were also grateful for the 
subsequent amending of the American Neutrality 
Act to allow the export of arms under cash-and- 
carry provisions. 


S TIME passed and the tempo of the war 
mounted, it became increasingly clear to a 
majority of the American people that the things 
for which Canada and her allies were fighting 
were also the things that they themselves held 
most dear. Thus they threw themselves whole- 
* For the earliest mention of these conversations, see 
Mr. King’s November 12, 1940, speech in the Canadian 
House of Commons. 
" Ibid, 
* General McNaughton, 
loc. cit. 


“Defense of North America,” 








heartedly back of their Government’s progran} 
of “all possible aid to the Allies, short of war") 
With the fall of France, in June of 1940, eve) 
war itself came to seem less dreadful than ,} 
German victory. Hardly a murmur of protey) 
arose when President Roosevelt, in complete dis} 
regard of America’s avowed neutral position, co.) 
lected and shipped to Britain all available a.) 
maments to replace those lost at Dunkirk. Strig) 
neutrality had lost much of its former appeal 
For Canadians also the fall of France was an) 
event of staggering significance. French-Canadian 
were shocked at the fate that had befallen th} 
land of their origin. English-speaking Canadian 
were horrified at the thought that Britain wa 
likely to be the next victim of German aggre 
sion. To all racial groups it seemed that mug 
that was best in Western civilization was ij) 
danger of extinction. The entire nation was gif 
vanized into action. Without a moment's hesitat 
tion, every item of armament and supply tha} 
could be found was hastily collected and sen: 
across the Atlantic. More important still, the 
wheels of industry, which during the “phony’ 
period of the war had been turning at only half} ; 
speed, were now thrown into high gear. Ever} 
one agreed that Canada, Britain’s strongest re) 
maining ally, would not shirk her responsibilities, 
From the standpoint of Canadian-American te|) fajjur 
lations, the most significant result of the fall of) ity ar 
France was the jolting of the North American) jtems 
peoples into the realization that their continent) yse at 
was vulnerable; that the Atlantic and Arctitl c6sses 
oceans were no longer effective barriers agains} “smar 
foreign invasion; and that common sense de} does r 
manded that a second line of defense be built a the gc 
a safeguard against the possibility of a British A he kn 
defeat and a Nazi attempt to invade North Amer he see 
ica. The answer of Prime Minister Mackenzit] tions 
King and President Roosevelt to the new situf Th; 
tion was the Ogdensburg agreement of August 1), _sradet 
1940. | racy.” 
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HE North American partnership then didf 

not arise overnight. It is the product of mory 
than one and three-quarters centuries of “givt) 
and take,” of mistakes and adjustments, of lear 
ing to “live and let live,” shared by the entitt 
populations of the two countries. And that patt 
nership will remain firm and strong only so long 
as the peoples of the two countries continue 
direct intelligence, good will, and sustained 
tention to the solution of their mutual problem 
and to the strengthening of their economic, social 
and cultural relationships. 
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No-Tax Island: 


A Radio 
Script for the Fifth Grade 


Rose Schneideman 








TREMENDOUS responsibility has been 
thrust upon the teacher of the social 
studies. It has arisen as a result of 

failure, under traditional techniques of teaching, 

‘to instil in pupils a deep sense of loyalty toward 

‘the machinery of democratic government. At 

“present an increasing number of adults pay only 

‘slight attention to the obligations of citizenship 

» as is evidenced by a lack of interest in the qualifi- 

cations of candidates before election and their 

records afterwards; by irregularity in voting; and 

‘by widespread dishonesty in the payment of 

"taxes. The social studies teacher is faced with 

‘the double assignment of exposing the disloyal 

behavior of many adults today and of reshap- 

ing the attitudes of pupils who are likely to carry 

‘on the pattern. 

Class lessons about so evasive a subject as citi- 
zenship are by their very atmosphere doomed to 
failure. The young person who learns about lax- 
‘ity and corruption in government from such 
‘items as tax scandals makes a mental note for 
suse at a later date because somewhere in the re- 
cesses of his mind he comes to believe this the 
“smart” thing to do. Telling him what is right 
does not have the exciting appeal that “beating” 
the government promises. Consequently, though 
‘he knows the law and the effects of violations, 
“he sees no danger, except in being caught, in ac- 
tions that are detrimental to democracy. 

This conclusion became apparent as my fifth 
graders explored the unit “Taxes in a Democ- 
racy.” The information was simple and convinc- 
ing yet there was no enthusiasm for the subject 














“As the culminating activity of a unit on “Taxes in 
a Democracy,’” the author explains, “I wrote, and 
my fifth-grade class performed, the radio play, ‘No-Tax 


J ‘sland.’ The results convinced me that I had stumbled 


on a new method of teaching citizenship.” Miss 
Schneideman teaches in Public School 225, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

This play is protected by copyright law. Schools may 
produce it without permission or royalty payment, but 
all professional rights are reserved. 
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and no change whatsoever in attitude. On the 
contrary, several pupils spoke quite openly about 
devious ways of escaping payment, which led to 
lively discussion that interested and amused the 
class. 

I decided to try an experiment. It occurred 
to me that I might have greater success if I pro- 
vided a little subtle entertainment of my own. 
Accordingly, I wrote a play, “No-Tax Island,” 
in which the idea of living under a taxless sys- 
tem could be followed through to its logical con- 
clusion. Beginning with their first contact with 
the story until they had acted out the play in the 
auditorium, the class demonstrated a gradual 
awakening to the need for loyalty in citizen- 
ship practice. The questions they asked and their 
change of tone during discussions now revealed 
a feeling of revulsion toward those who had 
seemed “smart” only a few weeks before. 

I am convinced that here is a vast reservoir 
that has scarcely been tapped. I feel certain that 
if we are to succeed in changing the attitudes of 
future citizens, new tools will have to be forged. 
The following play is one such tool, for in the 
process of living out the behavior of good and 
bad citizens, character can be molded and atti- 
tudes reshaped. Out of such vivid experience 
may emerge the kind of citizenry under which 
democracy can prosper. 

The formula I followed in this play should 
not be too difficult for pupils in the intermediate 
grades and junior high school to imitate. Dur- 
ing any unit about a subject pertaining to citi- 
zenship this stock question may be presented: 
What would happen if every citizen refused to 
cooperate with the laws established for a com- 
munity? A story would grow out of suggestions 
of how such persons might act, and the ultimate 
effect of deliberate violations upon the entire 
structure of government. In the process of put- 
ting their creative imagination to work, new at- 
titudes can be created and in this soil the seeds 
of loyalty may be rooted. 

The teacher: who is inexperienced with the 
technique of radio procedure need have no mis- 
givings about performing such a play. A toy 
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microphone creates the illusion of broadcasting 
without amplifying the voices. A table set up on 
the stage in plain view of the audience holds such 
equipment as the motor of an erector set and 
sheets of celophane for the sounds of automo- 
bile, airplane, and fire. All participants, in- 
cluding sound effects “men,” are equipped with 
scripts, each going to microphone or “sound” 
table on cue. 

Aside from the fact that a part is easier to 
read than to memorize, the novelty of giving 
such a performance adds pleasure to the work. 
Judging by our “fan” mail, pupils from other 
classes gained knowledge as well as entertain- 
ment from it. When both cast and audience are 
stimulated to the point where interest is aroused, 
there is possibility of appeal also to the pattern 
of their thinking. 


NO-TAX ISLAND 
Characters 
Williams (income tax agent) Court Attendant 
Miss Abbot (his secretary) Judge 


George Packer (citizen) Bill (a thief) 
Edna Packer (George’s wife) Voices A to L 


(neighbors) 
Laura (George’s daughter) Doctor 
Tom (George’s son) Announcer 


Time—The Present 
SCENE I 
Office of the income tax collector 


Announcer: Most of us think of lawbreakers 
as dangerous people who have to be imprisoned 
because they may harm others. But there is one 
type of lawbreaker who is perfectly harmless. In 
fact, he thinks of himself as a fine, upright citi- 
zen, and so does everyone else. We meet him 
today in the office of the income tax collector, 
who sent him a special invitation for eleven 
o'clock. 

Williams: I’m ready now for my next appoint- 
ment, Miss Abbot. What’s his name? 

Miss Abbot: Packer—Mr. George Packer. 

Williams: Show him in, please. 

Miss Abbot: Mr. Williams will see you now, 
Mr. Packer. 

Williams: How do you do, Mr. Packer? Please 
be seated. . . . We've been searching our records 
but we can’t find your income tax statements. 
Do you earn over $500 a year? 

Packer: I most certainly do. 

Williams: Perhaps you have been filing them 


under another name? fi Pa 
Packer: No. »You'l 
Williams: Did you know there is a law pp) 
quiring every citizen to report his income to th| 
government every year? 
Packer: I did. ‘ 
Williams: Yet you have not complied with) 
that law. 
Packer: I don’t see why I should. 5 
Williams: Because it is the law and there i) 
a penalty for violations. Is there any explam.|) 4y 
tion you would care to give? 
Packer: Very well, I'll explain. I don’t belien | 
in a law that forces me to share my earnings F 
In a free country, every man’s property is hi) 
own. p Al 
Williams: You are entitled to your opinion | ernm 
But I must warn you that it will not be accep.| Pa 
able to the government of the United States, At 
Packer: Is that all? | pay 
Williams: Not quite. You will have to stand P guilt 
trial like any other citizen who breaks a law.[f} Pa 
you are found guilty as charged, you must pa} ) Ju 
the penalty for your offense. Pa 
Packer: Look here, young man. You can't talk £ fan 
to me as if I were a criminal. I am a voter andy a lar 
a respected member of this community. I demaniy Ju 
an apology! Pa 
Williams: I am only doing my job as an in) I ha 
vestigator of all cases of income tax evasion. You!) in m 
are one of them. 5 Ju 
Packer: Who will provide for my family if ]}) caug 
pay that tax? Tell me that if you can. » govei 
Williams: As head of a family you are en{ alty. 
titled to $600 exemption for each member. Per} Pa 
haps you will not have to pay much. Here is the) ment 
tax form. Answer all the questions and I'll help j me h 


ceive 
‘in co 


you to figure the amount you must pay. » Ju 
Packer: Hmmmm—Well, I have a wife and two} pay 
children. _ frau 
Williams: Do you support anyone else? alty, 
Packer: Isn’t that enough? | Pa 
Williams: Then you may deduct $2400. Now,f Ju 
what did you earn in 1950? Pa 
Packer: Young man, you are going too falf Ju 
I wouldn’t tell that to you or anyone else! — Pa 
Williams: This information is kept in th Ju 
strictest confidence. to th 


Packer: People don’t give away their secrets > hous 
Williams: Good citizens give their government ® "ust 
the information it needs. Pa 
Packer: There you go again. It has nothing Hon 
to do with citizenship. will 
Williams: That remains to be seen. The courf Ju 
will decide. fore 





a law pp 


ME to the ; Williams: I’m sure I will. 


(Music—Up and fade) 


Packer: This is outrageous! I’ll have you fired! 
“You'll hear from me again, young man! 


L (Sound—Door close) 


lied with) 
SCENE II 
1 there il Courtroom 
explam.|) 4nnouncer: A few weeks later our friend re- 
ceived another invitation—a summons to appear 
't believe in court. 
Carnig, | (Sound—Three strokes of the gavel) 
rty is his ; 
Attendant: The case of the United States Gov- 
Opinion, | ernment against George Packer. Your name? 
€ accept | Packer: George Packer. 
States, Attendant: You stand accused of failure to 
pay your federal income taxes. Do you plead 
to stand} guilty or not guilty? 
a law. [[} Packer: I'd like to explain. 
must pa} Judge: Proceed. Bislur 
‘| Packer: As a man with the responsibilities of 
can’t talk} a family, I cannot afford to give the government 
oter andj alarge portion of my earnings. 


[ demand 


as an in 


sion. You 


mily if] 


| are en: 
ber. Per- 
Pre is the 


I'll hel 


and two 


lse? 


00. Nov, 


* Judge: Then you plead guilty as charged? 

' Packer: I have a perfect record, your Honor. 
) I have never been charged with breaking a law 
in my life. 

Judge: That's because you have never been 
caught in a violation such as defrauding the 
‘government. That offense carries a severe pen- 
) alty. 

ier: I did not try to defraud the govern- 
ment. I believe that no one has the right to tell 
me how to spend my money. 

Judge: No one except Uncle Sam. You will 
pay the amount you “we, plus 50 percent for 
| fraud penalty, plus 25 percent for negligence pen- 

alty, plus interest to payment date. 

' Packer: But I don’t have that much money. 
Judge: Then I must sentence you to prison. 
Packer: Like a common criminal? 


neaniatt 





too far! 
else! 


t in tht 


r secrets. 
ernment 


nothing 


he court 


Judge: Like any lawbreaker. 

Packer: That won't pay my tax. 

Judge: Your bank account will be turned over 
to the government. If that is not enough, your 
house will be sold to pay the rest. And you 
must serve out your prison sentence besides. 

Packer: This is a great shock to me, Your 
Honor. What will become of my family? Where 
will they live? What will they eat? 

Judge: You should have thought of that be- 
fore you broke the law, Mr. Packer. 
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Packer: Is there no other way out, Your 
Honor? 

Judge: Yes, just one, Instead of a prison sen- 
tence, I could recommend that you move out- 
side the jurisdiction of this country. 

Packer: Would I have to go very far to find 
such a place? 

Judge: It depends on where you go. I just 
heard of an island a few hundred miles off the 
coast. You’d find living cheap. There are no 
taxes of any kind to pay. 

Packer: Has it a good climate? 

Judge: Same as ours, I’ve been told. 

Packer: Is there good drinking water on the 
island? 

Judge: Yes, but you’d have to sink a well on 
your property. 

Packer: But what about the price of real es- 
tate? I won’t have much money left after I settle 
my debt to Uncle Sam. 

Judge: Land is cheap—very cheap. 

Packer: I'll accept the terms, Your Honor. 
How long may I have to settle my affairs? 

Judge: Ten days. 

Packer: Thank you, Your Honor. I’ll make ar- 
rangements to sell my house at once. 

Judge: Give all the facts to the court attend- 
ant. I hope you'll never have cause for regret. 


(Music—Up and fade) 


SCENE III 
No-tax Island 


Announcer: A lot can happen in a few weeks. 
The house was sold, the furniture shipped, and 
the Packer family moved to their new home some- 
where off the coast of the United States. 

Packer: It’s a fine island, isn’t it, Edna? 

Edna: Well. ... 

Packer: Don’t you like it? 

Edna: Well.... 

Packer: You may as well be frank. What’s on 
your mind? 

Edna: I’m not sure this will work out, George. 

Packer: Why not? 

Edna: So many inconveniences—carrying water 
into the house, for instance. 

Packer: That's nothing. Why, for about fifty 
dollars I can have it piped into the first floor. 
And think of the water tax we'll be saving. How 
do you like No-tax Island, Laura? 

Laura: We haven't seen it yet, Let’s go for a 
drive. 

Edna: On these roads, Laura? 

Tom: You don’t think the whole island is like 
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that patch of road coming up from the pier! 

Edna: No, Tom. It’s probably worse. 

Packer: Nonsense. I don’t believe it. 

Edna: If there’s no Highway Department on 
the island, who’d pave it? And who'd keep it in 
repair? 

Laura: Maybe that’s why the trees are all 
full of holes. 

Edna: Insect holes? 

Laura: Yes, Mother. Some are crawling with 
insects. The holes are bigger than my fist. 

Tom: We'll have to call the Park Department 
before it kills all the trees. 

Edna: What Park Department, Tom? 

Tom: Isn't there even a park or playground 
on the island? Gosh I’m going to miss the fun. 

Packer: You're thinking of fun instead of your 
health, Tom. The thing that’s bothering me 
is the filthy streets. The people here seem to 
throw their garbage any place and it just stays 
there. 

Laura: Forever? 

Packer: That’s how it looks to me. We'll have 
to start our own street-cleaning squad, Tom. 

Tom: You want me to go around with a brush 
and can and clean the streets? 

Packer: Both of us, son. If not, we'll be hav- 
ing an epidemic one of these days. 

Tom: Isn’t that a job for the Board of Health, 
Dad? I might get sick going to the garbage dump 
so often. 

Packer: There’s no garbage dump and you 
won't get sick. We'll burn it. 

Tom: But every day there’ll be more. I'll 
never get through. 

Edna: I'll help you, Tom. 

Packer: That's a man’s job and it’s about time 
Tom grew up. 

Tom: Before I even graduate from school? 

Laura: You don’t have to graduate. There’s no 
school on the island. 

Tom: Mother, is that true? 

Edna: It wouldn’t surprise me. Schools cost 
money and that money comes out of taxes. So 
do books, supplies, and teachers’ salaries. 

Tom: No schools? No colleges? What kind of a 
place is this? 

Packer: I'll never understand you, Tom. For 
six years you’ve been complaining about going 
to school. Now you’re complaining because you 
don’t have to go. 

Tom: I know. But what about my education? 
I don’t want to be an ignoramus. 

Packer: You won’t be. Your mother was a 
teacher before you were born. She’ll teach you 







at home. Why pay a tax for something we call Pa 


get for nothing? = Bi 
Tom: But school is more than lessons wii!) (Sc 


your own mother. It’s fun learning with a who}! 
class. ... m T¢ 
Packer: There you go again. Fun—that’s af polic 
you ever think about. ial, 
Edna: We'll work out a plan, Tom. I hay £4 
a trunk full of books, and we'll invite the othe 4 
children on the island for sports. . . . 4 here 
Laura: And we'll go to the library.... 


Edna: If there is one, but I doubt it. | Pa 
Packer: If not we'll order the books from th We | 
States. | Ed 
Edna: How? There’s no post office on the ig} of al 
land. t Pa 
Packer: Be patient. Rome wasn’t built ina) Ea 

> leave 


day. A ship will come. ; 
Edna: We may as well make the best of it} 
Come, children, help me carry some water iny| “ 
the house. We’ll need enough to scrub the floon| 
for baths, and for cooking. : 
Packer: Fine. Work like that will make yu) 
strong. We've become soft having water pipe!‘ 
into our houses. 
(Sound—Banging of tins) \. 

(Music—Up and fade) fm A) 


Announcer: It’s evening at last and the Packer " 
family are resting after their strenuous day. A 
small oil lamp lights the room where they ar 
reading. 
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(Sound—Motor starts several times)  newc 

Tom: What's that noise? 14 Ve 
(Sound—Scraping tin) re 

Packer: Sounds like a car starting. It’s too dark! § mak 
to see. | Ve 
Laura: There isn’t one light on the whok| let m 
island. I'd be afraid to go out and look. Vo 


Tom: I’m not. Maybe it’s a welcoming party} 


I'll go, Dad. © pore 
(Sound—Door close) Ve 

Edna: Here’s the flashlight, George. Tom ma} |") ‘ 
need help. ” 
| (Sound—Motor warming up) wa 
Tom: It’s our car. (Shouts) Hey there, whoath Vc 


you? 
Bill: Who wants to know? 
Packer: That’s my car. Get out of there. 
Bill: Out of my way. It’s mine now. 
Packer: I'll have you arrested. 
Bill: (Laughs) That’s a good one. Where}, Vc 
the policeman? of ge 











4 
3 
4 
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Ng we cyl packer: You won't get away with this! 

- Bill: I’d like to know who’s going to stop me. 
‘SONS withh (Sound—Motor very loud, gradually fading) 
th a Whol 


Tom: Guess he’s right. Even if there were a 
that’s all policeman, we d still have no court to hold a 
) rial, and no prison to put him in. 
m. I hanll Edna: What happened? 
the othe! Packer: Our car is gone—stolen while we stand 
“here helpless. 
_ Laura: Did you see the thief, Dad? 
Packer: Not clearly. But what's the difference? 
We have no protection on No-tax Island. 
Edna: Are you saying that we are at the mercy 
of any gangster who happens to pass this way? 





from the ; 


— Packer: It seems so. 

yuilt in| Edna: Well, this is a predicament! I'll never 
eave this house. 

yest of i: fe Packer: Oh, come now. It's not that bad. Ev- 

vater ing} ¢rything will look better in the morning. 

the floon}, L4¥r@: I’m afraid, Mother. Something may 


‘happen in the night. 
nake yi 2474: Don’t worry, dear. Nothing can happen 
see piped _/as long as we're together. 
(Music—A lullaby, up and under 
voice of announcer) 





Announcer: It is said that one can get used 
1e Packe| ‘© anything. It took the Packers a long time to 
s day, A ‘grow accustomed to the hard work they now 
they ss Shad to do, and to the habits of their neighbors. 

‘| Listen to their comments and you will know 
"why nobody on the island was friendly to the 
es) /newcomers. 

Voice A: Those Packers! They're trying to spoil 
our island. 
_ Voice B: If we don’t watch out, they'll be 
too dark making laws. 

Voice C: The father’s the worst. He wouldn’t 


1 whol) let me throw away my garbage. 
ok. Voice D: What did you do? 
1g party} Voice C: Nothing much. I just laid it on his 
porch. 
Voice E: And that mother! She offered to teach 
‘om ma} ™y children how to read. I suppose she wanted 
to earn some money. 
: Voice F: Oh, a school teacher. Steer clear of 
er. 
who at} Voice G: That Tom’s a nuisance, too. When- 


»a crank! 
_ Voice H: Aw, he’s a sissy. Right in the middle 
of a game he runs off to help his mother with 
the housework. 

Voice I: That's another thing. She’s so afraid 
of germs, she scrubs everything in sight. You'd 


ever we play ball he tries to make rules. What 
E; 


Where’ 
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think they were going to kill her. 

Voice J: I'm not going to play with Laura 
either. 

Voice K: I don’t blame you. She’s always tell- 
ing us about things she learned. She thinks she’s 
smarter than we are ’cause her mother gives her 
lessons. 

Voice L: If we don’t keep our eyes open, that 
family will make laws and next thing you know 
we'll be paying taxes! 

Chorus—Voices A to L: Let’s get rid of them! 
They've got to leave! Let’s chase them off the 
island! We'll make it hot for them! (Fade) 


(Music—Lullaby very soft for about 
half a minute) 


(Sound—Motor gradually growing louder) 


Laura: Mother, I’m afraid. 
Edna: You've heard airplanes before, Laura. 
You've forgotten. 


(Sound—Loud crash) 


Tom: That sounded like a bomb. Where's 
Dad? 
Edna: At the garbage dump. 


(Sound—Door close) 


Packer: Stay in, everybody. They're dropping 
bombs on the island. 

Laura: The barn’s on fire! 

Tom: Did we bring the hose? 

Packer: What's the use of a hose? We have no 
water pressure. 

Tom: But the cow! And my new horse! They'll 
burn to death! 

Packer: There’s nothing we can do. 

Tom: I’m opening the barn door if it’s the 
last thing I do! 


(Sound—Door slams) 


Edna: Come back, Tom! 

Tom: Help! 

Laura: He fell over the garbage dump... . 
He can’t get up. 

Edna: Heid the door open, Laura, I'll get the 
couch ready. 

Packer: Here we are. Lie still, Tom, till we 
look you over. 

Tom: It’s my leg. I can’t move it. 

Edna: Don’t try, Tom. We'll have to get you 
to a hospital somehow. 

Packer: What hospital? 

Edna: Oh, I forgot where we are! 

Laura: Susie’s uncle is a doctor. He’s visiting at 
her house. 
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Packer: Come, Laura. Show me where Susie 
lives. I'll have him here in a jiffy. 


(Music—Up and under) 


Doctor: Well, my boy, you’re in for a nice 
long vacation. Lucky for you I happened to be 
on the island. 

Edna: We're very grateful, Doctor. I’m sorry 
you don’t live here. 

Doctor: Live here! Not me! I come over twice 
a year and believe me, I can’t get back fast 
enough. 

Edna: What happened this morning, Doctor? 

Doctor: The bombing? First time to my knowl- 
edge. I guess the enemy heard that No-tax Is- 
land has no means of defense and they're out to 
get it. 

Packer: But why doesn’t the United States 
Government keep this area protected? 

Doctor: Takes money to guard land so far 
away, keep it supplied with war material, pay 
soldiers. There’s no income from this island. 

Edna: Doctor, do you have many patients 
here? 

Doctor: Last time the whole island had pto- 
maine poisoning. It seems the baker used con- 
taminated flour. A fungus grows on kernels of 
grain in damp weather. I never saw such agony 
—muscle spasms, itching, spinal pains, even in- 
sanity. 

Edna: What did you do? 

Doctor: About twenty died before I could do 
anything. Then I examined the food. It was the 
bread that poisoned them. I almost starved while 
I was here. Dangerous to eat in a place where 
food and water are not under government con- 
trol. 

Edna: Aren’t there any pure food laws here, 
Doctor? 

Doctor: Mrs. Packer, there are no laws of any 
kind on this island. It takes money to enforce 
laws. You can’t have law and order unless you 
levy taxes to pay for them. 

Edna: One more question, Doctor. When are 
you going back to the States? 

Doctor: My ship is waiting for me down at the 
pier. I ought to be starting now. 

Edna: Do you have room for a very sorry fam- 
ily of four? 


Doctor: I think we could take care of yoy, 
Are you returning to the States? 

Edna: As fast as your ship can travel, Doctor. 
We never really appreciated our country until 
today. We had everything—health, happiness, 
protection—but we wanted all those things with. 
out paying for them. 

Doctor: So you want to go back to paying taxes 
—the big ones as well as the little ones? 

Edna: If they'll only give us another chance, 
we'll be the best citizens our country has eyer 
had. I don’t think taxes are high enough for al] 
we receive. 

Doctor: That’s true. But how many people 
will agree with you? How many people pay their 
taxes honestly and without grumbling? 

Packer: Perhaps it isn’t their fault. They just 
don’t know what the money goes for. 

Doctor: Then it’s time someone told them. 

Packer: And we're the family to do it! 


(Music—Up and fade) 


Announcer: Next time you complain about 
high taxes, don’t be surprised if Mr. or Mrs. 
Packer gives you a new slant on the subject. 

Edna: What's money compared to the help 
we receive from hospitals, boards of health, and 
pure food inspectors? ; 

Packer: What's money compared with the pro- 
tection we receive from policemen, courts, the 
army, the navy, and the air force? 

Announcer: And the next time you complain 
about all your homework, don’t be surprised if 
Tom or Laura tells you a few facts. 

Laura: I used to think school was hard. But 
it’s worse to be idle and grow up ignorant. 
It’s worse to do without the books in the library 
and the lessons in school. 

Tom: And it’s tough to collect your own gar- 
bage everyday and carry your water into the 
house. Give me the parks and the playgrounds. 
Give me the ball games where people play ac 
cording to rules. 

Announcer: The next time you hear someone 
complaining, ask him if he is a good citizen ol 
the United States. And then tell him what 
Uncle Sam does with his tax money. It’s a long 
story. 





Our troubles are many and our perplexities great; but their very extent reminds us of the 
time when our republic was born. In that is a hint that this, too, may be a generation offered 
the opportunity to be the s.10ol of the world, teaching it that rule by consent of the governed 
is mightier than empire and so reaching out toward a glory that Greece did not touch and a 
grandeur that Rome did not attain (quoted from Gerald W. Johnson, This American People, 


New York; Harper and Brothers, 1951. p. 203). 
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NATO and the U. S. Constitution 


Lyman B. Burbank 
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T IS standard educational practice to require 
prerequisites for advanced courses. That is 
as it should be. It would seem that for an in- 

telligent discussion of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance in a course on the history of modern Eu- 
rope, students should have some understanding 
of western Europe and its problems. The ques- 
tion immediately arises as to what prerequisites, 
if any, are the most advantageous and desirable. 

Because twelve of the fourteen NATO nations 
are outside this hemisphere, and because most 
of NATO’s problems are essentially those of re- 
arming Europe and finding the resources with 
which to do it, one would assume that a study 
of NATO is more pertinent for a course on west- 
ern Europe than on the history of the United 
States. However, there is something to be said 
for the fact that a proper understanding of the 
drafting and subsequent development of the pact 
cannot be had without a proper understanding 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

One of the factors which delayed negotiation 
of the pact was the conflict between the French 
idea, that each signatory should pledge itself 
to come to the immediate aid of a member- 
nation under attack, and the American realiza- 
tion that such a pledge would be a violation of 
Article I, Section 8 of our Constitution, grant- 
ing to Congress the power to declare war. 

It has been my experience that most college 
students have little understanding of the Con- 
stitution. Their minds are cluttered with a series 
of half-truths and false assumptions. They may 
be dimly aware that the President cannot declare 
war, but it should not be the function of an in- 
structor in a course on the history of modern 
Europe to take the time of the class to explain 
the history of the war-making power of the Con- 
stitution, That Article I, Section 8 was decisive 
in determining the language of the pact—and the 
commitments under it—is supported by abundant 
evidence. 








In this brief article, the author, an assistant profes- 
sor of history at the State Teachers College in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, considers some of the constitutional 
problems which have arisen as a result of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 











Article II, Section 2 was of equal importance 
in drafting the pact. This section says the Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties. It is 
clear that the Truman administration has inter- 
preted this section much different from the in- 
terpretaticn given it by Woodrow Wilson. But 
here again, it should not be the business of the 
instructor to take class t:me to discuss the consti- 
tutional history of Article II, Section 2. 

Taken together, the two above sections were 
very important. They were both responsible for 
determining the language of the pact, and the 
former section was a consideration of great im- 
portance in determining the manner in which 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was ne- 
gotiated. 


ENATE Resolution 239, often called the 
“Vandenberg Resolution,” passed in the 
summer of 1948 after the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, had “advised” the President to 
pursue six objectives within the framework of 
the United Nations Charter. This “advice,” 
worked out in cooperation with the State De- 
partment, devoted three points to United Na- 
tions reform and three points to developing “re- 
gional and other collective self-defense arrange- 
ments under Article LI” of the UN Charter. 
Following this “advice,’”’ secret conferences were 
held with representatives of five European na- 
tions and Canada, and from these conferences 
eventually came the North Atlantic Treaty. 
From the early days of Senate Resolution 239 
to the ratification of the treaty there was close 
cooperation between the executive branch of the 
government and the Senate. This was a far cry 
from the opinion of Woodrow Wilson that Ar- 
ticle 2, Section 2 of our Constitution meant that 
the President might, if he wished, consult the 
Senate during the negotiation of a treaty. The 
Truman administration made it clear from the 
beginning that it felt, either for political or con- 
stitutional reasons, or both, that the executive 
branch was required to consult with the Senate 
in negotiating treaties. Senator Connally said 
that Dean Acheson and Under-Secretary of State 
Levett were “the chief architects for the United 
States in building the treaty structure.” He 
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added, however, the significant statement that 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the Sen- 
ate as a whole “furnished some of the stone and 
mixed some of the mortar to complete its sym- 
metry and strength.” 

According to Article V of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, an attack on one member is considered 
to be an attack on all. The signatories agree that 
if a member nation should be under attack, they 
will assist “by taking action forthwith.” This ac- 
tion may be individual or collective, as each 
member “deems necessary,” and it may include 
the use of armed force. The origins of this 
phraseology are interesting, although secrecy has 
prevented us from knowing the entire story. 

On January 28, 1949, James Reston reported 
in The New York Times that the seven na- 
tions negotiating the pact had reached agreement 
on many items. It was agreed, for example, that 
nations ratifying the treaty would be obligated 
to take “military or other action forthwith” in 
case of armed attack against one of the signa- 
tories. Reston also reported agreement on the 
idea that meeting obligations by constitutional 
processes would either be written into the pact, 
or implied. Further, he reported that the con- 
ferees had decided the pact should not come up 
for renewal during a presidential election year. 

On February 10, 1949, the Times reported that 
the United States had recommended two changes 
in the draft proposal. As it was, it apparently 
provided that the treaty was to take effect when 
ratified by one half the signatories. We recom- 
mended that the “one half” be changed to “all” 
the signatories.2? We further recommended that 
there should be no direct or specific reference 
to “military” aid in the pact. Secretary Acheson 
is said to have told the negdtiators that these 
two changes would simplify the task of getting 
Senatorial approval of the pact. 

It was apparently after consultation with Sena- 
tors Connally and Vandenberg that the key words 
“such action as it deems necessary” appeared in 
Article V of the treaty. It was also after consulta- 
tion with the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the obligation of signatories to carry 
out the treaty “in accordance with their respec- 


*“The North Atlantic Treaty in the United States 
Senate,” American Journal of International Law. Vol. 
43, p. 636; April 1949. 

? Article XI of the final treaty provides that it shall 
take effect, among the nations having ratified it, as soon 
as the ratification of the majority of the signatories, in- 
cluding the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, have been deposited. 
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* 


tive constitutional processes” was transferred } 
from the preamble to Article XI.° é 


The results of the rather close teamwork be. 
tween the executive and legislative branches of! 
government were rewarding. The Senators wer | 
apparently satisfied that the power to declare war | 
had not been handed to the executive. During 
the debate, thirty-one Senators spoke for the 
treaty and twelve against it, but the opposition 
centered around the inappropriateness of the 
pact, rather than its language. There were thos | 
in Europe who pointed out that Article IV of the | 
Brussels Pact (between Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and the United King. 
dom) was much stronger than Article V of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. But when the Brussels 
Pact was negotiated, there was no United States 
Constitution involved. 
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meacceenel 


HEN the North Atlantic Treaty reached 

the Senate floor, an interesting constitu. 
tional question arose regarding the admission of 
a new nation. Would such admission be a legisla- 
tive or an executive act? Secretary Acheson 
stated categorically that no new nation would be 
admitted without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, Senator Vandenberg thought this pledge 
was binding upon the present President's suc- 
cessors. “In my opinion,” said he, “any Presi- 
dential successor who might do otherwise would 
be impeached.”’* The most that can be said con- 
stitutionally, is that both Greece and Turkey 
were admitted to NATO according to Mr. 
Acheson’s formula. 

Less than a year and a half after the pact had 
taken effect, its purposes and achievements came 
under close scrutiny in the Congress. The subject 
was the troops-for-Europe issue. Senator Taft, 
speaking to a packed Senate for more than an 
hour on January 15, 1951, Clearly disapproved of 
our use of ground troops in Korea, as well as of 
the commitment of other troops to Europe, with- 
out the consent of Congress. After several weeks 
of debate, a compromise resolution was passed, 
approving the sending of four more divisions to 
Europe but asking that Congress be consulted if 
more were to be sent. One has the feeling, how- 
ever, that if the political atmosphere had been 
different the North Atlantic Treaty might then 

(Continued on page 221) 


*“The North Atlantic Treaty in the United States 
Senate.” American Journal of International Law. af 


43, p. 636; April, 1949. 
* Bulletin of the Department of State. Vol. XXI, p. 67; 


July 18, 1949. 
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‘Local Biography Stimulates 


Ralph A. Brown 
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LL of the boys and girls who attended the 
Cornish City School had left for their 
homes an hour or more ago, but Ann 

) fairfield remained at the teacher's desk. Across 

from her sat the white-haired superintendent of 

schools. 

“But Mr. Avery,” protested the teacher, “I have 
covered everything in the syllabus, I have good 
discipline, I’m sure that most of my pupils like 
school and like me. Why aren’t you satisfied with 
what I am doing?” 

“Miss Fairfield, I think you are going to make 
an excellent teacher. I don’t know when I have 
had a beginning teacher who has demonstrated 
such promise as have you. But I want you to 
teach your children to think, not just to learn 
and recite. By the time a boy or girl has reached 
the third or fourth grade he should be learning 
to do some original thinking. I have to come 
back this way tomorrow, have to drop in and 
see your roommate again and see what she’s doing 
with her latest project. I'll stop by, along about 
eleven. See if you can’t think of something that 
will start the thinking process with an alert 
fourth grader.” 

He smiled, put on his coat and hat, and went 
out. Ann got up, wearily and feeling very dis- 
couraged. Mechanically she turned out the lights, 
checked to make sure that the fire was banked 
for the night, and locked the door. 

That night she and her roommate, Alice Mun- 
sey, sat up until very late, talking about the 
criticism of the superintendent. Still later there 
came a rhythmic click from their room—their 
ditto machine was being used. 

Ann timed her morning’s work perfectly, and 

just as she heard the superintendent’s wheezy 











This is the fifth and concluding article in a series 
that began in January. The author is professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the social studies department at 
the State University Teachers College in Cortland, 
New York. 
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Ford turn into the schoolyard she dismissed the 
third grade arithmetic class and called the fourth 
graders to the front of the room, 

“Now,” she began, “we are going to try some- 
thing brand new. Years and years ago a Doctor 
named Roswell Leavitt came to Cornish to live. 
Do you remember Harry Hunt, who used to drive 
your bus?” Small heads nodded in the affirma- 
tive as Mr. Avery slid into the room and took a 
seat in the corner. 

“Well, that young doctor built the fine brick 
house, just this side of the Flat, where Harry used 
to live. There are lots of interesting things about 
Dr. Leavitt. For one, he and his wife rode to 
Cornish on horseback, coming through the woods 
from Massachusetts. For another, there were 
many wolves in Cornish when Dr. Leavitt built 
his house, and he and his wife had to keep a 
loaded rifle handy.” 

“Were there Indians?” interrupted a small boy. 

“No, I’m sorry, but I think the Indians had 
disappeared before that.” 

“Where did they go?” 

“Well, you see, Johnny, there was a war. The 
Indians fought with the French against the Eng- 
lish and Americans. When the French lost, the 
Indians went back to Canada, or out West.” 

“Now let’s get back to Dr. Leavitt, shall we?” 

There were no objections and Ann began to 
pass out small pieces of paper. “On these slips 
of paper,” she told her class, “you will find all of 
the information about Dr. Leavitt that I could 
find in Deacon Child’s history of Cornish. I want 
you to read this information carefully, and see 
if you can decide when Dr. Leavitt came to 
Cornish.” 

Seven heads bent over as many desks, and there 
was hardly a rustle in the room. Ann noted that 
the younger children were watching; she wanted 
to look at Mr. Avery to see if he approved, but 
she didn’t dare to do so. 

Minutes dragged by, and some of the children 
began to look discouraged. Ann decided that it 
was new and that they needed help. “Very well, 
Mary, what is just one piece of information on 
your slip of paper?”’ 
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“Dr. and Mrs, Leavitt came to Cornish soon 
after their marriage.” 

“That's right, Mary,” and Miss Fairfield wrote 
the statement on the board. 

A small hand shot into the air, and a gleam 
of triumph appeared on a freckled face. “Miss 
Fairfield, Miss Fairfield, they came to Cornish 
on September 26, 1798.” 

“How do you know that, Wendell?” 

“Well, it says that they were married on Sep- 
tember 25, 1798, and came to Cornish ‘soon after 
their marriage’.” 

The teacher wrote the date of the marriage of 
Dr. and Mrs. Leavitt on the blackboard. “Now, 
that gives us two statements from the Town His- 
tory to help us, doesn’t it? But do we know for 
sure that they came on the 26th?” 

A small girl with long, red braids hesistantly 
ventured that “It might have been the 27th—that 
would be soon after.” 

“That's right, Hannah. Do you all see that we 
are sure they came after the 26th, but that we 
aren't quite sure what is meant by ‘soon after 
their marriage’? What other statements can you 
find?” 

Wendell’s hand was in the air again. “Yes, 
Wendell?” 

“I’ve got it this time, I’ve got it this time; it 
says here that all of their children were born 
in Cornish.” 

“Yes?” and Wendell stopped, hesitated, and 
looked back at the paper. 

“And Miss Fairfield,” another youngster volun- 
teered, too excited to wait to be called on, “their 
first child was born July 25, 1799.” 

“So that means. .. .”” Seven boys and girls began 
in unison, and stopped in self consciousness. Miss 
Fairfield and Mr. Avery both began to laugh. 
“Yes,” went on Ann, “that means that they came 
to Cornish between September 25, 1798 and July 


25, 1799.” 


THE ABILITY TO THINK CRITICALLY CAN BE 
DEVELOPED THROUGH THE USE oF LOCAL 
BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


LD Mr. Avery, of course, was on solid 

ground in suggesting to Miss Fairfield that, 
excellent as she was in all other respects, she 
would never be a superior teacher until she recog- 
nized the importance of aiding her pupils to 
think. There is nothing original about Mr. 
Avery's suggestion or Miss Fairfield’s solution. 
Henry Johnson, as all his students know, always 
insisted that original and critical thinking was 
not beyond the ability of third and fourth grade 
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pupils—an insistence that was substantiated by f/ 


his own demonstrations over many years. 


Those fourth graders of Miss Fairfield’s, in the | 
imaginary illustration just provided, demon. | 
strated enthusiasm, ability to reason, and the 


maturity to benefit from their experience. That 
they needed assistance from their teacher in ar. 
riving at a correct answer was only to be expected, 
It was not their age, but their inexperience, that 


prevented them from continuing, unaided, to the | 


conclusion. Other experiences of a similar nature 
would find them more able to carry through. 


HERE is no community, regardless of the 

paucity of its written records, that cannot 
provide its teachers with biographical data 
adaptable to such experiments. The examples 
from Cornish history, suggested in these pages, 
indicate the possibilities. In a period of transition, 
when there is clash of ideology and the bewilder- 
ment of uncertainty throughout the world, there 
can be no more important quality for a citizen of 
a democracy than the ability to reason soundly, to 
judge wisely, to draw logical and temperate con- 
clusions—in short, the ability to think critically, 
Thus the availability of local biographical data, 
and the fact that such data can be used to develop 
the ability to think critically, become of major 
importance. 

As previously indicated, Henry Johnson did 
much to popularize the belief that an under. 
standing of the historical method of arriving at 
facts was one of two major functions of the study 
of history. That belief underlies much of the 
contemporary thinking about the value of 
local history (and thus about local biography). 
Parker's work on the writing of local history is 
one of the more important books in this field. 
In his preface Parker, notes that local history 
“affords contact with original, primary sources 
of information; it calls for exploration in un- 
trodden areas, and it prevents the misconception 
that history is merely something already written 
in books.”? 

This emphasis on the value of local history in 
developing critical thinking is no recent develop- 
ment. It seems to go back at least half a century. 
Mary Sheldon Barnes believed that “In local 
history alone can the teacher most nearly bring 
his pupil face to face with all the sources, and 
give him the best training that history has for 
him in the accuracy, the nice weighing of evi- 


*Donald Dean Parker, Local History: How to Gather 
It, Write It, and Publish It. New York: Social Studies 
Research Council, p. ix. 
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dling historical sources.”® 

Again turning to the writings of Miss Klee, we 
find that recently she reported on an extremely 
interesting and, it seems to the writer, significant 
experiment in the use of local history to stimulate 
critical thinking with a seventh grade class.® 
Howard Anderson has also pointed out that “Be- 
cause the community contains a wealth of mean- 
ingful records and remains, the study of local 
and state history affords youth an unparalleled 
opportunity to develop skill in the techniques of 
historical inquiry.”” 

Keohane reminds us that while secondary 
school students have neither the time, materials 
nor training to go back to primary sources in the 
preparation of papers, “A local history project 
may be an exception to this general rule.’’® 

Thus we see that during at least the past half 
century, social studies teachers have been keenly 
aware of the potential value of local historical 
materials in developing the skill that we often 
identify as critical thinking. As has been pointed 
out repeatedly, local biography is but a phase of 
local history and the values claimed for local his- 
tory can usually be ascribed, with equal validity, 
to the biographical aspect of local data. 


*R. M. Tryon, “The Teaching of Local and State 
History,” R. O. Hughes, editor Elements of the Social 
Studies Program, Sixth Yearbook, Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1936. p. 139. 

*“Folklore and the Development of Critical Think- 
ing,” Social Education, X: 267-69. 

* Quoted by Cunningham, “A Survey of Current Prac- 
tices, in the Teaching of State and Local History,” 
George I. Oeste, editor, Teaching Local History in To- 
day’s World. Volume 44, Part II. Annual Proceedings of 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Phila- 
delphia. 1948. p. 2. 

* op. cit., p. 331. 
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In its completed form the argument for biography ran about as follows: (1) The individual 
person is a simpler subject to study than the tribe, city, or nation to which he belongs. (2) 
Children have a natural and healthy interest in persons; they live and suffer with their heroes 
and thus enlarge their own experience in a manner scarcely to be thought of in dealing with 
social groups. (3) Acquaintance with the great and noble characters of the past creates a desire 
to be like them and makes the evil deeds of evil men abhorrent. (4) Individuals can be made 
to represent social groups, so that a study of the characteristics and experiences of individuals 
is in effect a study of the characteristics and experiences of social groups themselves (quoted 
from Henry Johnson, Teaching of History. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1940. p. 132). 








Television Can—And Does! 
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OW often have you read in professional 
literature of the advantages of a field 
trip to a museum or the joy of seeing 

and handling realia from a museum and have 
privately gnashed your teeth in frustration be- 
cause (1) your school is not located near a mu- 
seum, (2) you are not able to incorporate the 
field trip into a school schedule, or (3) you are 
denied museum service because of municipal 
budgetary limitations or regulations? 

It has been said that television services mainly 
in fields of specialization, where the expert can 
project ideas and instruction to many classrooms 
at one time. Why restrict a new medium, full of 
unexplored possibilities, to specialized areas? It 
can be utilized in any area—and especially in that 
of the social studies. This does not mean depend- 
ing solely upon its qualities of immediacy (catch- 
ing the current event as it occurs) and intimacy 
(making the pupil a participant in the actuality). 
Television can bring the out-of-reach tool into 
the classroom. So the class may not go to the 
museum? Bewail no longer! Television can bring 
the museum into the classroom, not just the 
classrooms of the localized areas, but all the 
classrooms in the 200-mile radius of the channel. 
Not only can it be done; it has been done. 

The Newark Board of Education is very fortu- 
nate in having as a near neighbor, Station 
WATYV, which operates on Channel 13. In co- 
operation, WATV and the Department of Li- 
braries, Visual Aids and Radio of the Newark 
Board of Education are projecting a series of pro- 
grams geared to parent interest. This series, 
known as “Report to Parents,” and telecast every 
Wednesday, includes subject and interest areas 
from the general program of the Newark schools. 
One program included a class demonstration of 
the use of visual aids in a sixth grade social studies 
class completing a unit on Mexico. Properties 
were obtained from the Newark Museum (realia), 
the Audio-Visual Center of the Department (film 








The author of this brief account of an experiment 
with television is a librarian in the Department of 
Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio of the Newark (N.]J.) 
Board of Education. 
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and projector), the Textbook Division of the) 


Department (maps, globes, atlas, encyclopedia 


textbooks), the Elementary School Libraries Dj. | 
vision of the Department (library books), and | 


the teacher herself, Miss Letitia Willett of the 


Dayton Street School, who had lived in Mexico, | 


The program was opened by Miss Willett’s ex. 
planation to the viewing parents the work 4l- 
ready covered by the class and that this was a 
review lesson. She explained the function of 
various types of visual aids and the proper way 
to utilize them. The children and the televiewer 
then watched the one-reel sound film, Mexican 
Children, produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Immediately following the film, the class began a 
discussion, tying the film into previously as 
similated experiences. The discussion centered 


around two aspects: (1) What was unfamiliar? | 


(2) What in the film was new? As the discussion 
developed, the properties in the classroom were 
brought into play. Children donned costumes, 


showing their use and adaptability. Objects of | 
family use and custom were exhibited. The simi- | 


larity of people’s basic needs was shown and 
commented upon. These objects were highlighted 
by camera close-ups. As the maps and charts 
were referred to, they, too, were brought into 
close range. The camera played upon the serapes 


and wall plaques used for decor as well as upon | 
the books and tools for reference. These objects 


were then woven into the discussion. 

The result was that not only the television 
class, but all viewers, adults as well as children, 
became informed about Mexican realia. So suc- 
cessful was the response to the telecast, as stated in 
letters written by viewers, that the Newark 
Museum has developed an entire television series 
incorporating these techniques. An integrated sci- 
ence and nature study series is being telecast to 
children and parents. Utilizing the Museum's 
facilities in this field to the full, the value of this 
city agency has been spread widely over half the 
state of New Jersey in addition to the entire 
metropolitan area. 

Social studies teachers, then, may remember to 
include daily television schedules in their regulat 
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newspaper reading. Thus, they may add still 
another facet to their use of audio-visual aids 
and thereby enhance their teaching. 
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HE greatest responsibility in the teaching 
profession is in the hands of the social 
studies teachers, and we are meeting that 
responsibility courageously. We are trying to 


| develop each student to the best of his ability in 


order that he may be an active citizen. 


LocAL ORGANIZATIONS 


N ORDER that we may exchange ideas, gather 

new materials, learn new techniques, and 
become better acquainted with each other, we 
form organizations commonly called councils. 
Cooperation with our fellow-workers is the basis 
for these organizations. This is illustrated by the 
Dallas District Council for the Social Studies, 
which has become increasingly effective as a re- 
sult of its active cooperation with many groups, 
among them the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion in state and district meetings, the Dallas 
Civic Federation (now known as the Dallas 
Council on World Affaiis), aud the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

A brief summary of hew we in Dallas organ- 
ized an effective local organization which. in the 
course of time, affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil, may be of some help to other groups now in 
this stage of development. From the very begin- 
ning we used every opportunity to bring social 
studies leaders to Dallas. With only limited funds 
available (our dues were at first fifty cents a year), 
we kept our eyes and ears open, and when we 
discovered that one of the national leaders was 
to be in the Southwestern area, we began im- 
mediately to take steps to secure him as a speaker. 

Another effective means of strengthening our 
local council has been the publication of The 
Social Studies Bulletin. This has passed through 
various stages—mimeographed copies; a commer- 
cially printed bulletin; and the present issue, 
which is the social studies number of Schools in 
Action, a publication by the Dallas Independent 
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This is a condensed version of the presidential ad- 
dress given at the annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in Detroit on November 
23, 1951. Miss Roberts teaches social studies in the 
Woodrow Wilson High School of Dallas, Texas. 
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School District. ; 

The organization has also been strengthened 
by the participation of members in workshops on 
human relations, citizenship education, and eco- 
nomic education, and by attendance at and par- 
ticipation in the annual meetings of The Na- 
tional Council. By pooling our experiences, we 
have helped each other, our students, and the 
community in which we live. 

How have we financed our program? By dues, 
of course, which are now $1.00 per year. Also 
by paper drives, musical programs, and book re- 
views. But most gratifying of all has been the 
support of the superintendent of schools who 
has paid the travel expenses of speakers out of the 
In-Service Training Program. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


STRONG local organization has enabled us 

to function actively as a part of the na- 

tional organization, to the benefit of both groups. 

It is from local organizations that The National 
Council draws its strength. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is 
one of the greatest professional service groups in 
America. From the first convention that I at- 
tended, here in Detroit in 1936, the contributions 
of the officers and active members has been a 
source of real inspiration. 

Consider, for a moment, the responsibility of 
the First Vice-President. His is the job of organ- 
izing the entire convention program. Part of this 
job involves cooperation with other professional 
groups, including, on the present program, The 
American Historical Association, The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the American Politi- 
cal Science Association. 

Consider, too, the responsibilities of the Board 
of Directors. Each year they convene for their 
annual meeting a day in advance of the conven- 
tion, and for three long days and nights, often 
adjourning well after midnight, deal with prob- 
lems of budget, publications, and over-all policy. 
The professional spirit is high among the mem- 
bers of the Board. They serve that we may all 
benefit. .. . 

(At this point, Miss Roberts went on to de- 
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scribe the publications program, the work of the 
editors of yearbooks, and the activities of the 
committees. Because these activities, including 
the reports of all of the committees, have been 
described at length in recent issues of Social Edu- 
cation [See the Editor’s Page for March and 
April, and Notes and News for March, April, and 
May], we have omitted this portion of the au- 
thor’s address.—The Editor) 


S WE look at the many services of the Na- 
tional Council, we should not ignore the 
contribution it is making on the international 
level. Members of the Council have attended 
many international conferences, including the 
Unesco Seminars held in Paris and Brussels in 
recent years. A Council committee is also work- 
ing with German educators on the study of Ger- 
man textbooks. Recently, to take but one ex- 
ample this committee received galley proofs of 
a book on the Weimar Republic. The book was 
written for teachers. The German author was 
eager to secure the reactions of American, French, 
and British scholars before publication. 

All of these activities are unified and publi- 
cized through the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. This office, in addition to serving the mem- 
bers of our own organization, cooperates with 
many public and private agencies, among which 
are the National Education Association, the 
Thomas: Alva Edison Foundation, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Office of Price Stabilization, 
and the Department of State. 


BENEFITS FROM SERVICE 


NE of the benefits of Council membership 

is the personal satisfaction that grows out 
of rendering a service to one’s profession. An- 
other benefit is the personal and professional 
growth that comes as a result of participation 
that carries with it a satisfaction that cannot be 
measured in monetary terms alone. 

Through our local, state, regional, and na- 
tional councils, individual teachers have an op- 
portunity to participate in shaping and directing 
the growth of their profession and the contribu- 
tion that their profession makes in the education 
of children. Every social studies teacher has a 
personal responsibility to do his very best to 
improve the program for education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. The best way for individual 
teachers to discharge this responsibility is 
through active participation in their professional 
organizations. Their professional organizations, 
through publications and meetings, serve as a 
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clearing house for the development of new ideas 
for inspiration, for stimulation, for the develop | 
ment of teaching materials, and thus for the) 
advancement of the profession. In these complex | 
times, an individual social studies teacher work. 
ing alone would find it very difficult, if not impos. 
sible, to meet the ever increasing burden and the 
challenge of the time. a 


i eee 


Our CHALLENGE 


EVER before in the history of mankind 
has the domestic and world situation been | 
so complex, perplexing, and difficult as it js 
today. It is for these difficult times that we must 
prepare the youth in our schools. d 
We must prepare our youth to meet thes | 
problems and to preserve our democratic heri. 
tage. They must be educated and trained in the 
democratic processes in order to preserve ou 
freedoms and to be able to resist all ideologies 
that would destroy the democratic way of life. [ 
This is the challenge that we face. To accom. f 
plish this, teachers need the wholehearted sup- 
port and cooperation of all individuals and 
groups who wish to preserve the democratic prin- 
ciples. Leaders in all community groups need to 
understand the function of the school in building 
tomorrow’s citizens. 

The first thing that I must do is to try to teach J 
the students how to think and not what to think. 
This means a greater use of books, magazines, 
newspapers, community resources, and audio- 
visual aids. If the students are equipped to an- 
alyze each of the problems presented to them, 
they can help to solve them through the demo 
cratic process. This is the surest way to preserve 
our heritage. 

The second thing that I must do is to 
strengthen my personal commitment to the prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy. This can be 
done in the classroom, in community activities, 
and in professional organizations. 

The basic principle of this action is a simple 
principle—that of treating others as I would want 
to be treated. And as we make these principles a 
part of our daily living, our councils, local and 
national, and our young people will have the 
strength to solve the problems that may confront 
them. 

The old adage, “In Unity There Is Strength,” 
was never more applicable to any group at ally 
time than to our own group today. As we return 
to our communitits our efforts should be re 
newed for a better local organization, which will 
help us to live a fuller life. 


Aine Sea 
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Citizenship Concepts Are Developed 


By Laboratory Practices 
Frederic L. Ayer and Bernard C. Corman’ 
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NE of the objectives of the Citizenship 

Education Project is to help teachers 

increase student awareness of the re- 
sponsibilities and activities that citizenship in a 
democracy entails. Students, it has been shown, 
tend to associate activities such as charitable acts 
and church attendance with the concept of citi- 
zenship. While these activities are of considerable 
importance, the crux of the problem of citizen- 
ship education is the development of students 
who will want and be able to participate effec- 
tively in the formulation and control of public 
policy. It has been demonstrated that students do 
not give activities of this latter kind prominence 
among their criteria of citizenship. 

The Citizenship Education Project operates on 
the assumption that students must be given 
guided experiences in citizenship in addition to 
the more traditional knowledge obtained from 
textbooks and lectures. To this end the Project 
has devised a series of “Laboratory Practices” 
which seek to take the students into real-life situ- 
ations involving firsthand experience with the 
processes of government. 


THE Goop CITIZEN 


O DETERMINE the effect of such Labora- 

tory Practices on the student’s concept of 
citizenship, g28 students were asked to describe 
an excellent and a poor citizen of their acquaint- 
ance in terms of the things these adults actually 
did. The sample of students represented 12 pairs 
of senior high school classes in as many states, 
providing a national geographic distribution. In 
each pair one class had the experience of one or 
more Laboratory Practices while the other did 
not; they were alike in that each member of both 
classes'in the pair was in the same school, on the 


same grade level, and studying the same subject 
area. Evidence from an administration of the 
Thorndike Short Form Vocabulary test indicates 
that the students were of the same general intel- 
lectual level as well. 

In the students’ descriptions of excellent adult 
citizens, nearly go percent of all acts mentioned 
could be classified in 19 categories. In general, 
the descriptions of the CEP and non-CEP classes 
were very much alike, both groups giving prefer- 
ence in their descriptions to adults who did 
things for youth, who followed accepted social 
behavior standards, and who maintained satis- 
factory interpersonal relationships. Thus there 
were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween CEP and non-CEP classes in the number 
of students mentioning behaviors in the follow- 
ing areas: (1) interest in youth affairs; (2) pride 
and interest in the community; (3) interpersonal 
relations; (4) personal qualities; (5) church af- 
fairs; (6) charitable organization affairs; (7) 
school activities; (8) educational, cultural, and 
recreational activities; (g) individual acts of 
charity; (10) relations with neighbors; (11) mili- 
tary and civilian defense affairs; (12) parent-child 
relations; (13) activities in service clubs; and (14) 
conduct of political office. 

There were, however, 5 categories of the 19 
most often mentioned in which statistically sig- 
nificant differences did appear between the two 
groups. It is the character of these categories 
that is of importance. The categories of behavior 
mentioned by a significantly greater number of 
CEP students were: keeping informed and keep- 
ing others informed about local, state, and na- 
tional affairs (P.oo1);? participation in election 
campaigns and political party activities (P.o1); 
participation in local government (P.01); voting 
(P.og); and obedience to law (P.10). All of 








This article comes to us from the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Columbia University. Dr. Ayer is 
head of the division of evaluation and research. Mr. 
Corman is research assistant of the division in charge 
of test construction and analysis, 








* Others who helped in the planning and analysis of 
data are Dr. Irving Lorge, Dr. Joel Davitz, and William 
Reedy. 

* The figures in parentheses show the statistical prob- 
ability: in this case the difference obtained would be 
expected to occur by chance one time in a thousand; 
P.o1 signifies one time in a hundred, etc. 
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these categories have to do with activity re- 
lated to the individual's participation in public 
affairs and include 5 of the 6 categories which 
might be considered in this area. The CEP ex- 
perience seems to have focussed students’ aware- 
ness on those politically-oriented behaviors which 
are vital to the assumption of an active role in 
a democracy. 


‘THE Poor CITIZEN 


N THEIR descriptions of the poor adult citi- 
zen, nearly 85 percent of all behaviors men- 
tioned by students could be classified into 17 
categories. Of these, there were statistically sig- 
nificant differences between CEP and non-CEP 
students in only three: failure to keep informed 
or keep others informed (P.001); failure to vote 
(P.oo5); and failure to support youth affairs and 
activities (P.o4). Though the distinction was not 
as clear as was the case with their descriptions of 
the excellent adult citizen, CEP students again 
gave relatively more weight to behavior in the 
areas of citizenship activity which are more 
markedly political. 

When the behaviors cited are combined into 
broad area groupings, the tendency on the part 
of CEP classes to describe a more political type 
of behavior can be seen with even greater clarity. 
In their descriptions of excellent adult citizens 
CEP students mentioned incidents in the areas 
of law and legislation and civic responsibility 
more often (P.o1). In describing poor adult citi- 
zens CEP students mentioned behavior in the 
area of civic responsibility more often (P.o5), 
while non-CEP students mentioned more fre- 
quently incidents in the area of interpersonal 
relations (P.o4). Areas in which no significant 
difference appeared were: community affairs; 
youth activities; home affairs; church and char- 
ity; economic affairs; and incidents related to 
ideals and principles. 


T IS interesting to compare the results rp 
ported above with the patterns which eme 

in a previous study made in the spring of 1950 

At that time 545 students in seven eastern high 

schools wrote descriptions both before and afte; 


a single semester’s participation in class pro | 
grams. About half of these students were jp) 


classes participating with CEP and using Lab. 


oratory Practices. The remainder followed their | 


usual social studies programs. 


Since the original pattern of responses for ; 
both the CEP and non-CEP groups differed no | 


more than could reasonably be expected by 
chance, it was possible to develop a base against 


which the post-semester responses could be com. | 


pared. The patterns of response for the CEP and 


non-CEP groups at the end of the semester were | 
alike in showing a preponderance of students 


mentioning activities related to such things a 
adult work with youth, adult interest in indivi- 
dual youth, and charity. 

The largest single difference was in the fre. 
quency with which CEP students mentioned 


adults who kept informed or informed other 


about public affairs, and adults who accepted 
civic responsibility, evidenced by participation 
in election campaigns, jury duty, voting, and 
similar activities. While the CEP students did not 
say that activities such as church attendance and 
good interpersonal relations were unimportant, 
they made less mention of them in their descrip. 
tions of what good and poor citizens do. 

In general, the study of the Eastern sample 
and of the national sample leads to a similar 
conclusion. By giving students an opportunity to 
study directly the operation of government and 
methods and kinds of individual participation, 
the students’ concept of what is involved in 
being a citizen is altered. As a result of their 
experiences students become more aware of the 
responsibility that each individual has to be an 
active participant in public affairs. 





The problems which now most urgently require solution are not physical or technical, but 
moral and social. Daily the American people are required to deal with moral decisions of un- 
precedented variety and complexity. From the nursery school through the graduate depart- 
ments of our universities this challenge confronts the teacher. Only through the most un- 
remitting concern for the great human and spiritual values, only by increasing our effectiveness 
in imparting these values to young people can our schools hope to accomplish their mission 
successfully (quoted from Education and National Security, published jointly by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the American Council on Education, 1951. p. 15-16). 
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IBET, for most of us hardly more than 
a romantic name, was suddenly projected 
into the game of power politics now being 
played by the Communists in Asia when, in June, 
1951, Mao Tse-tung’s regime made the most of a 
minor conquest, and announced it had “lib- 
erated” the country. According to the Peking 
radio, Tibet had agreed to become a province of 
Red China and to let Mao station troops “on the 


er were | rooftop of the world.” 


The announcement aroused considerable con- 
cern in India. In 1950, when the Chinese Reds 
began their adventure, India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru had said that Mao was too busy with 
problems at home to have any idea of taking over 
Tibet. Up to that point, the Indian Government 
had been something of a spokesman and advocate 
in the United Nations and the Western World 
for the cause of the Chinese Communists. It had 
been the Indian position, for example, that the 
admission of the Chinese Communists to the 
United Nations was a necessary condition pre- 
cedent to a suitable settlement of the struggle in 
Korea. But the invasion of Tibet gave New Delhi 
pause in this sponsorship; obviously the Chinese 
Communists were not acting in any general ac- 
cord with the principles of the charter of the 
United Nations. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIBET 

CASUAL glance at a map will give a gen- 
A eral idea of why New Delhi must worry 
about the existence of a strong and potentially 
hostile neighbor on her northern frontier. It will 
be even more evident if one looks at a Chinese 
map. The Tibetan-Indian border is by no means 
fixed or agreed upon, especially in the eastern 
part. Indian maps place it on the crest of the 











Recent issues of SociaL EpucaTion have carried 
articles dealing with India and trouble spots in the 
Middle East. This article on the geopolitics of Tibet 
takes us to a remote and little-known area of the 
world, an area in which the Chinese are becoming 
increasingly interested. The author is a professor of 
political science and sociology at the University of 
Bridgeport in Connecticut. 
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high mountain tops of the Himalayas, but the 
recent Chinese maps show it well down in the 
foothills only a few miles north of the Brahma- 
putra River, inside the territory known as As- 
sam. 

Until 1950, Tibet had been a remote buffer 
state, under Chinese suzerainty but autonomous 
in rule. It used to take weeks to get to Lhasa 
from India or China, but in 1950 a whole Chinese 
army made the journey in a few weeks. Airplanes, 
jeeps, and improved roads have made Tibet 
somewhat more accessible. From the defensive 
viewpoint, it will make all the difference to India 
whether the frontier is on the mountain crests or 
whether Chinese troops can jump off without 
hindrance into the Brahmaputra valley. Nepal 
is already in ferment; Sikkim, Bhutan and Kash- 
mir are also involved. 

Calling the invasion a “liberation” was fooling 
no one. Why, then, did Mao take this gamble 
which could have cost him India’s friendship as 
well as a seat in the U.N.? There are several 
possible answers: In Asia, control of the capital of 
150 million Buddhists would be like control of 
the Vatican in Europe. Although military opera- 
tions through Tibet would be difficult, it is stra- 
tegically located in Central Asia, and is a buffer 
state between India and China. Tibet may also 
be a rich source of uranium; in 1949, the British 
Foreign Office announced that expeditions had 
discovered radioactive “mineral deposits.” More- 
over, Tibet could become a good centre for a 
campaign of espionage, infiltration, and propa- 
ganda against India. Pravda has already hinted 
that a controversy over the boundary line between 
Tibet and India may be expected. Pravda said 
that the British in 18go illegally seized Bhutan 
and Sikkim, now semi-independent states under 
India’s protection. The inference seemed to be 
that both of these border provinces rightly belong 
to Tibet and that in due time Red China would 
put in its claims. ; 


HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND 


HINA acted as Tibet’s overlord from 1751 
to 1912, when Tibet declared its independ- 
ence. After the death of the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama in 1933, China took over again. In 1949 
when the National government of China fell, 
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Chiang Kai Shek’s agents in Lhasa were politely 
escorted to the border, accompanied over most of 
the treacherous journey by a brass band. In the 
spring of 1950 the Peking government started 
negotiating to put Tibet back under China’s 
control. Finally, Mao tired of talking and started 
to use force. Three Chinese troop columns with 
Russian equipment, and accompanied by Soviet 
officers in command or advisory positions, pene- 
trated -deeply into western Tibet from China’s 
Sinkiang province. The troops entered Tibet 
through the towering passes just east of the un- 
defined frontier between Kashmir state and 
Tibet. This route is said to be less arduous than 
the ordinary trade route from Sinkiang to India, 
which also originated at Khotan and crosses the 
18,240-foot Karakoram Pass in Ladakh. One Red 
column took possession of the 15,400-foot Kara- 
koram Pass, which looks down into India’s Pun- 
jab state, and another advanced toward Lhasa, 
capital of Tibet. In their advance through Tibet 
these Communist troops, many of whom were 
described as traveling in the garb of wandering 
tribesmen, left a “security force” at Lake Manasa- 
rowar, a potential air base site just over the 
Tibetan border and only 300 miles northeast of 
Delhi. 

Demoralised by the rumors of huge Chinese 
armies, the population of 3,500,000 waited help- 
lessly for their conquerors. The Reds, anxious 
not to disturb their new neighbors in India, super- 
seded military operations with a thorough propa- 
ganda campaign of “friendship and peaceful in- 
tentions.” By December local agents had raised 
Mao’s five-starred flag over the old Chinese resi- 
dency in Lhasa. 

After a despairing conference with his advisers, 
Tibet's ruler, the 16-year-old Dalai Lama, made 
a hasty flight from his capital. Ahead of him 
went a thousand-mule train carrying 75 tons of 
the palace treasures. Before leaving, the Lama’s 
government notified Chinese communist head- 
quarters that it was defenseless and ready to sue 
for peace. 

In 1951 festivities began in Peking after a 
Tibetan delegation, headed by General Kalon 
Ngabout ended three weeks of negotiations by 
signing a 17-point treaty. Under this pact Tibet’s 
more than three million people living on the roof 
of the world “must rid themselves of imperialist 
influences,” let Red Chinese troops strengthen 
their national defenses, and relinquish control of 
their foreign affairs. In return the Communists 
promised not to tamper with local temple funds, 
and decreed that the 16-year-old Dalai Lama, 
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who fled from Lhasa, could return to his old f 
job as god-king if he wanted to. 

Doctrinally, Tibet should be ruled by two 
Lamas: the Panchen Lama, whom esoteric Tibe. 
ans believe to be Buddha’s spiritual reincarna. 


tion, and the Dalai Lama, Buddha’s temporal | 


reincarnation. Actually, the Dalai Lama and his 
priests were running Tibet since 1924, when they 
expelled the Panchen Lama. In 1951, the Pan. 
chen Lama “and company” were trying to make 
a comeback, with spiritual support and a littl 
temporal help from the Chinese Communists, 


GEOGRAPHIC BACKBONE 


IBET, until recently the most isolated coun. 


try in the world, has three fourths of the [ 
million square miles within this geographic re. | 


gion located above 10,000 feet; in large areas oj 
the country all elevations exceed 16,000 feet, 
In fact, in the Himalayan and Karakorum ranges 
there are fifty summits more than 25,000 feet 
high. Most of the country is a desolate highland 
plain without vegetation or nomadic possibilities. 
Shaggy yaks and sure-footed donkeys and ponies 
are Tibet’s only means of transport. Communica. 
tion links with the outside world consist of a few 
state-owned radio sets and a single telephone and 
telegraph line from Lhasa to Northern India, 
frequently cut by roving bandits. Most of the 


people live in such town and trading centres a [ 


Lhasa, Shigatse, and Gyangtse in the southern 
part of the country, and on the lower slopes 
where such staple crops as barley and peas can 
be grown. Many are nomads, wandering about 
the high plateaus in search of forage for the 
hardy yak. 

The church and the nobles owned nearly all 
of Tibet’s farmland. Tenants farm on a share 
crop basis. Crops are scarce, but so is the popula- 
tion. There is enough for all. The population has 
been decreasing, partly because the larger pro 
portion was composed of monks, partly because 
it was not uncommon for two or more brothers 
to have the same wife. Monasteries are in ever) 
settlement and dot the mountainsides. 

Much of Tibet's landscape is bare because of 
the high altitude. The upland plateaus are swept 
by violent biting winds during most of the year. 
To avoid these razor-sharp gales, which arrive al 
midday, caravans on the ancient trade routes get 
erally travel only in the mornings. The rarity 
of the atmosphere sometimes affects temperatures 
to such an extent that rocks in the sun are to0 

(Continued on page 229) 
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E Pluribus Unum 


Stanley B. Brown and George H. Chance 








NE strong historic viewpoint in America 
is that our culture should be white, 
Protestant, middle class and English. 
This is an idea of absolutism. As such it has not 
produced the great expectations of its propo- 


- nents. Indeed, it has often produced quite the op- 


posite. The concept of the melting pot has not 
always “melted’’ all peoples into one cultural 
mold. Instead it has brought disorganization, 
maladjustment, and conflict. 


CULTURAL PLURALISM 


NOTHER historic viewpoint, or concept, 
A that of cultural pluralism, has gained 
strength through the years. Cultural pluralism ad- 
mits the value of diversity, and aims at its preser- 
vation. The advantages of this concept, in 
contrast to that of complete assimilation, in 
which a dominant group imposes its culture on 
minorities, lies in the emphasis of the right of 
individuals and minorities to be different. 

E. George Payne has presented the advan- 
tages of cultural pluralism with striking clarity: 


. no one culture contains all favorable elements, 
but each group that makes up the total American popu- 
lation has unique values and that the nation will be 
richer and finer in its cultural make-up if it, the country, 
conserves the best that each group has brought. The 
theory assumes, furthermore, that the minority groups 
have been so completely conditioned by their heritages 
that the historic past could not be sacrificed even if they 
chose to forget their past experiences. Their natures, 
character, and personalities are built out of a culture 
different from our own, and the method of effective 
cultural transmission requires that the fundamental of 
their heritages be preserved for generations. The only 
possible option (other than this) is cultural deteriora- 
tion, the disintegration of family life and maladjust- 
ments in our social life. 








We live, Walt Whitman wrote, in “a teeming nation 
of nations.” In this neat phrase, he expressed an his- 
toric American ideal. But, as the authors remind us, 
it is no simple matter to convert this ideal into prac- 
tice. 

Stanley B. Brown is an assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Colorado. George H. Chance 
was a social studies instructor at the Petaluna (Calif.) 
Union High School until his death in October 1950. 








Advantageous as cultural pluralism is, it also 
has distinct disadvantages. For carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, pluralism develops in each mi- 
nority an ethnocentrism wherein each culture is 
“the one and only,” the absolute. When this 
happens, the minority itself may become an- 
tagonistic to the point of aggression, or it may 
create a cultural island. By remaining separate, 
the minority presents an opportunity for the 
larger group to stigmatize it with stereotypes and 
other such excuses for prejudices. The history of 
America could be written with competition and 
conflict as the pervading theme. 

Conflicts based on the extreme of cultural 
pluralism date back to colonial days. To a cer- 
tain extent they were evident in colonist-Indian 
frictions, and they were more apparent among 
the various religious groups that were more or 
less in constant variance with one another. The 
American Revolution, as well as the Civil War, 
might be interpreted as a variation in degree of 
the conflicts that arise when pluralism is fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion. It should be 
noted that the concept was in part responsible 
for the development of various types of conflict 
exhibited by social and political groups, such as 
the Anti-Masonic parties, Anti-Catholic, and 
Anti-Semitic organizations. 


COMPLETE ASSIMILATION 


ULTURAL monism, or complete assimila- 

tion, offers a position as dangerous and as 
untenable as extreme pluralism. By its very 
nature the ideal is almost impossible to attain, 
especially in the technological world in which 
we live. In primitive societies like those of the 
Australian Bushman, the New Zealand hill 
tribes, and others, where monism was possible, it 
led to social degeneration and cultural sterility. 
Wars, persecutions, and bitter antagonisms have 
been the results of the dominant culture's at- 


? William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. Intercultural 
Education in American Schools. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1943- 

*E. George Payne, “Education and Cultural Plural- 
ism” in F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, Our Racial and 
National Minorities. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
p. 762. 
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tempt to impose a single pattern on the other 
cultures. In America, this idea of complete as- 
similation has resulted in the worst forms of 
“Americanism.” Nativist movements have sanc- 
tioned force, violence, discrimination, and perse- 
cution in its name. 

A dramatic example of the type of violent 
chauvinism produced by the desire for a single 
culture is illustrated in the treatment of the Chi- 
nese in the early history of California. Many 
Chinese miners were not allowed to participate 
in the larger culture of California and so sought 
refuge in tight cultural islands. These “islands” 
were attacked, and actual warfare resulted. It 
was a great sport among the miners to catch a 
“Heathen Chinee” or “yellow chink” and “Amer- 
icanize” him by cutting off his “pigtail.” The 
latter development of “race” riots and the anti- 
Oriental legislative policy of California was 
based on failure to force a monism of culture.* 

A second evil attendant on the concept of 
complete assimilation lies in the personal adjust- 
ment problem of the “Marginal Man.” He has 
been defined as “the individual who through mi- 
gration, education, marriage, or some other in- 
fluence leaves one social group or culture with- 
out making a satisfactory adjustment to another, 
and finds himself on the margin of each but not 
a member of either.” 

The ambivalance-attitude of the millions of 
“marginal men” is only accentuated by the idea 
of monism, For these people, because of a physi- 
cal or cultural characteristic or idiosyncrasy, can 
never be “assimilated.” Speaking for people he 
knew so well, W. E. B. DuBois remarked that 

. the Negro is a sort of a seventh son, born with 
a veil, and gifted with a second-sight in this 
American world—a world which yields him no 
true selfconsciousness, but only lets him see him- 
self thru the revelation of the outer or other 
world.”’5 

Carried to the extreme, the ideal of monism 
leads to “genocide”—mass murder of one culture 
or “race” by another culture or “race.” This is 
done in the belief that the culture can be made 
“pure,” or monistic. There are a number of his- 
torical examples of this practice, but the attempt 


*George Westron Meldrum, The History and Treat- 
ment of Foreign and Minority Groups in California, 
Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Stanford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 355-84. 

*Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man. 
York: Charles Scribner Sons, 1937. p. 2-3. 

*W. E. B. DuBois, “The Souls of Blackfolk,” in Stone- 
quist, op. cit. p. 144. 
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of the Nazis to perform genocide on the Jews; is} 


006 
sufficient to prove the point. f is 
> exte 
THE PROBLEM . has 
OW, then, can we develop diversity Within | our 
the larger framework of national unity |) the 
This question can best be answered by an yp} tut 
derstanding of the theory of “cultural demo) abi 
racy.” In this theory the principle of constity. ) ope! 
tional democracy and the federal union js ¢.|) 10 | 
tended to culture. The general over-all culture |) hav! 
is likened to the Constitution, and the minority |) °P@! 
cultures are likened to the States. The elab | strés 
orate system of checks and balances of the Con} vidu 
stitution (over-all culture) reconciles the majority | T 
and minority rights. Thus, a person canbe a |) be | 
the same time a Californian and an American) ‘8 b 
constitutionally speaking; or a Chinese Catholic, |) PT) 
r “Okie,” and also an American, in terms of} !ack 
cultural democracy. Furthermore, the theory js ; ye 
to 


elaborated to include the following propositions: 
(a) the foundation for national unity is built on 
democratic ideals, which all should have in con. 
mon; (b) the majority honors all phases of ni- 


nority cultures which are congruent with demo | 
cratic practice; (c) the minority preserves its tra } 


ditional values insofar as they do not conflict 
with essential democratic principles.* 

Logical as the propositions of cultural demo. 
racy seem, there are pitfalls to this theory too. 
For in order for these principles to be effective 
we must first assume that the populace as: 
whole understands the ideals or tenets of democ 
racy. That these tenets are not generally under 
stood can be evidenced by conversation with 
almost any “man-in-the-street.”” Democracy means 
all things to all men. 

Democracy is based on the dignity of man 
and the mutual respect for the individual. To 
the extent that we believe in this and act a 
cordingly, we permit pluralism and are not it 
sistent upon complete assimilation. By so doing F 
we add variety and zest to life, and learn to iden- 
tify ourselves with minorities. 

Second, democracy believes in and _ practices 
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self-discipline for the good of the whole. The 


theory is that a minority or a majority will dis 
cipline itself when its interests are contrary 0 
the general welfare. Since building sound world 


relations begins with nations, and good national | 


citizens are the result of good local citizens, then 
it follows that good local citizens are good indi 
viduals who have exercised self-discipline for the 


* Vickery and Cole, op. cit. p. 34-35. 
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e Jews i,' good of the whole. Logical as this argument is, 

e it is clear that we have not lived by it to the 
Ly extent we would like. To be sure, individualism 
_ has played a leading role in the development of 
our nation. But so has cooperation. To say that 





fea > the pioneer was an individualist is only a half- 
y an up} truth. He cleared the forest and built his log 
| demo | cabin, not only with his own hands, but in co- 
constity.| operation with others. A better balance needs 
mn is ex.) to be struck in the classroom. Many teachers 
| culture | have dwelt on individualism at the expense of co- 
minority |, operation. Many college psychology courses have 
he elah._ stressed individual differences and neglected indi- 
the Con. |) vidual likenesses. 

majority = The fourth principle of democracy which must 
in “be at - be understood in relation to cultural democracy 


merican, | is belief in the equality of opportunity. Many 
Catholic | prejudices and conflicts have their roots in the 
terms of |. lack of economic and social opportunity. Eco- 


duce many of the conflicts that now plague us. 
Another major tenet of democracy is the belief 
that issues should be resolved by the exercise of 
reason and intelligence, rather than by emotions 
and force. To the extent that various groups, 
whether of minority or majority status, neglect 
this belief in the process of defending their posi- 
tion, to that extent democracy is endangered. 
Finally, democracy involves a faith in the fu- 
ture. If we are willing to make the effort to un- 
derstand and to practice democratic principles, 
we can do much to justify this faith. At the mo- 
ment, the United Nations is our best illustra- 
tion of an attempt to develop cultural plural- 
ism at the international level. It is in this direc- 
tion that we must move. Our goal is a nation, 
and a world, where differences are honored yet 
unity is maintained. As Hortense Powdermaker 
phrased it, “. . . a nation (or a world) is as rich as 








heory is | nomic determinists have resolved “the conflict” it might be only when all contribute according to 

ositions: | 0 this one issue alone. We do not take this ex- _ their individual cultures.”? 

built on 5 treme stand. But we must admit that a larger "Probing and Prejudices. New York: Harper and 

in com. : measure of economic equality would sharply re- _ Brothers, 1944. p. 54. 
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conflict 

| democ. NATO AND THE U. S. CONSTITUTION 

Ory too. (Continued from page 208) 

ee and there have been struck a death blow with the _ penditure over a period of years, while it would 

F democ | Nstitutional argument that the President was _ merely have to be assumed that the United States 

y under exceeding his authority. Clearly, our constitu- would follow suit. After all, Article I, Section 8 

on with} onal history supported the President in this of the Constitution says that no appropriation of 

y means f, *7ument. But, equally clearly, our constitutional = money to raise and support armies “shall be made 

| history has on more than one occasion done a__for a longer term than two years.” 

of man} Sudden about-face. Jean Monnet, the brilliant author of the Mon- 

ual. Te net plan for the modernization of French indus- 

oni T THE Ottawa meeting of the members of try, has repeatedly said that there should be a 

eee the pact, in October, 1951, a committee, | common budget for the financing of the armed 

o doing known as the “three wise men,” was created, the _ effort of the North Atlantic Pact. Such a develop- 

to iden | Purpose of which was to survey the financial ca- —_—s ment seems a long way off, even though common 
pacities of the NATO countries and report on _ sense might dictate to us its wisdom. But that 

practic how the rearmament program could best be met. question may stir up a very heated controversy 


le. The} Lhe committee’s report criticized Belgium 
will dis ( "ther severely. Specifically, the Belgians were 
trary asked to increase their defense budget by 70 per- 
d world | °@t in the current fiscal year, and to increase it 
national | “tly 100 percent in the three-year period end- 
ns, then @ 28 in June, 1954. Other nations were asked to 
od indi: | “Se their defense budgets by lesser amounts. Im- 
. for the mediately the reply among some of Europe's 
statesmen was that the United States was seeking 

to get Europe to pledge itself to fixed sums of ex- 


over whether the Congress would have the consti- 
tutional power to authorize such a thing. 

These, then, are some of the constitutional 
problems which have arisen in creating and im- 
plementing the North Atlantic Treaty. They 
should be of considerable interest to a student 
of our Constitution, and they should help a stu- 
dent of the recent history of western Europe to 
have a better understanding of the relations of 
America to the total North Atlantic community. 
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With the following report from the Academic 
Freedom Committee, and the list of membership 
of the Professional Relations Committee, we 
complete our notes on current National Coun- 
cil Committees. For comments on the other com- 
mittees, see the March and April issues of this 
journal. 


Academic Freedom 


Arch W. Troelstrup, chairman of the Aca- 
demic Freedom Committee, reported the follow- 
ing past and projected activities of this commit- 
tee: 

“Teachers of the social studies have been 
aware, in the last decade or so, of the decline of 
effective teaching for good citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. This is a serious matter because edu- 
cation is, to a large extent, preparation for citi- 
zenship. Chiefly, they have noticed the drying- 
up of discussion of controversial issues in the 
classrooms. Educators have been aware of this 
problem largely in connection with the general 
attacks on public schools. These attacks have 
been so effective in recent years that some pro- 
fessional educational organizations are now mak- 
ing counter attacks. Three years ago, the NCSS, 
through its Committee on Academic Freedom, 
began to study these attacks, particularly with 
relation to the teaching of controversial issues. 
There was, alarmingly, considerable evidence 
that students in many schools are not permitted 
to study certain important controversial issues 
and that teachers are, in startling numbers, be- 
ing pressured into voluntary or involuntary si- 
lence. Consequently, the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom prepared its report entitled 
‘The Treatment of Controversial Issues in the 
Schools.’ This report, accepted by unanimous 
written approval of members of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and by the 1950 and the 
1951 Boards of Directors, appeared in the May, 
1951, issue of Social Education and is available 
in reprint form. 

“Inasmuch as considerable discussion has 
stemmed from that report, I would like to remind 
our audience that the report is based on the belief 
that free discussion of controversial issues is the 
heart of the democratic process; that many teach- 
ers, and good ones too, have been pressured into 
wateringdown the teaching of some important 


issues or have submitted to voluntary and inyol. 
untary self-censorship; that many students ar? 
denied the right to learn. In our report, we ac. 
cepted the principle that freedom to learn is par 
of the heritage of every American child—that this 
right rests upon four essentials: 


1. The right to study and discuss significant issue § 
social, economic and _ political. ; 

2. The right of access to publications or statemeny | 
that have a bearing on the issue. 
. The right to study and discuss all sides of the issye F 
in an atmosphere free from compulsion. 
. The right to reach and express an opinion that ma 9 
be different from that of other members of the 
class and from that of the teacher. 


“This year we have another job to do. We 
have been commissioned to prepare another ref 
port which is expected to become an official 
statement of the NCSS. This report is likely to 
cover the following problems: 

1. Attacks on textbooks and other teaching material, 

2. Teacher loyalty oaths. 

3. Censorship of speakers. 4 

4. Teachers who are (a) affirmed Communists or 

Fascists, (b) teachers who refuse to tell whether F 
they are Communists or Fascists, and (c) teaches § 


who admit that they were once Communists or Fascists ¥ 


but have recanted. 


Members of the Academic Freedom Commit. 
tee for 1951 were: Arch Troelstrup, Anne Apple > 
by, Russell Broadhead, Ralph Adams Brown, 
George Engberg, Kopple C. Friedman, Ruth § 
Gavian, Floyd Haight, Emlyn Jones, Ray Lus f 
senhop, George Reavis. 


Geography Teachers Council Meeting 


The National Council of Geography Teach f 
ers will hold its 38th Annual Meeting on August 
6-7, 1952, at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. The meeting is being held during the sum 
mer for the first time in honor of the 17th Con- 
gress of the International Geographical Union, 
August 8-15. This is a world-wide organization 
in geography which holds a meeting every four 
years. This is the first meeting the IGU has held 
in the United States for 50 years. 

The general theme of the National Cound 
meetings on August 6 and 7 will be “Basic Un 
derstandings for Social, Economic, and Political 
Progress.” Three general sessions will be held: 
the first, discussions of geographical understand 
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ing for political, economic, and social survival 
‘and progress; the second, the teaching of the nec- 
esary geographical understandings; and the 
third, field work and techniques in the teaching 
of geography. 

» The NCSS is cooperating with the NCGT in 

this program, and the Wednesday afternoon 

meeting will be a joint session of the two groups. 

Members of the NCSS are urged to attend all 


sessions. 


Professional Relations Committee 


| The Committee on Professional Relations was 
a created by the Board of Directors at its meeting 
in Detroit last November. This committee re- 
‘ places the former membership committee. It has 
" the broad function of developing the profession- 
' alization of social studies teachers and their or- 
‘ganizations, and of carrying out the plans and 
‘ policies formulated by the Membership Plan- 
"ning Committee. Dorothy McClure Fraser, sec- 
ond vice-president of the NCSS, is serving as 
\cochairman with Robert H. Reid of the Na- 
‘tional Education Association. In addition to the 
two chairmen, the committee includes the follow- 
_ ing members: 


/ James E. Blakemore, Great Neck (N.Y.) High School 
' Beulah Buswell, Austin (Minnesota) High School 





| William H. Cartwright, Duke University 

» W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 

Agnes Crabtree, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charles- 

ton, West Virginia 

| Moe Frankel, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey 

_W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Indiana 

| Lawrence O. Haaby, University of Tennessee 

) Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS (ex 

officio) 

/ Emlyn D, Jones, Seattle (Washington) Public Schools 

| Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, 
Texas 


J. R. Skretting, University High School, Iowa City, Iowa 
| Eleanor W. Thompson, Philadelphia (Pa.) Public 
Schools 


Stanley Wronski, Boston University 


North Carolina 


_ The North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies is holding a week’s Summer Conference 
at Western Carolina State Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, July 21-25, 1952. The subject of the 

| conference will be “The Use of Cultural and 
National Resources in Social Studies.” The con- 
ference will open with a talk by Howard W. 

} Odum, Professor of Sociology, University of 

North Carolina. During the week, there will be 

several visits to a water conservation project, the 
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Transylvania Music Camp, Southern Folk Arts 
Festival, Southern Highland Folk Festival, Cher- 
okee Museum, and Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company. In addition, teachers will report on 
successful social studies projects, and there will 
be a report on the new state course of social 
studies. There will be group discussions and talks 
on subjects related to the theme of the confer- 
ence. Further information about the conference 
may be obtained from Carlton C. Jenkins, Box 
5782, Raleigh, North Carolina. C.C. J. 


Long Island Council 


The Long Island Social Studies Council this 
past school year again offered an in-service credit 
course for its members with Gertrude Wetterauer 
serving as coordinator. The course was aimed 
at developing economic competence in the class- 
room and involved a study of Long Island indus- 
trial problems and job opportunities for high 
school graduates. The Advisory Council of the 
LISSC, consisting of both laymen and the mem- 
bers of the Professional Education Committee, 
planned the course that included visits to a va- 
riety of types of business concerns; study and dis- 
cussion of personnel policies; what business ex- 
pects of high school graduates; and a variety of 
other topics related to an understanding of basic 
economic concepts. Twenty-five teachers from ten 
Long Island communities participated. 

The February 7 meeting of the LISSC held in 
Amityville dealt with the topic “Citizenship Ed- 
ucation.” After a general presentation and dis- 
cussion of the subject, group meetings were held 
discussing the topic at various grade levels. 

D.O. 


Hammond 


The Hammond (Indiana) Council for the So- 
cial Studies held a dinner meeting on February 
26, and had as guest speaker Paul Cyr, Indiana 
State Department of Education. Mr. Cyr spoke 
of his experiences as a member of the OSS dur- 
ing World War II. M.P. 


Eastern Illinois 


The Eastern Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies met on January 23 and heard Glenn Sey- 
mour, Eastern Illinois State College, discuss the 
political situation in the Middle East. At the 
business meeting which followed, officers were 
elected, and it was decided to engage in a project 
of publishing a pamphlet describing interesting 
and historic places in the section of Illinois cov- 
ered by the Council. L.B.E. 
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Central Illinois 


At its various meetings during the past school 
year, the Central Illinois Council: for the So- 
cial Studies dealt with a number of topics. Some 
of the programs for the year were: an illus- 
trated lecture, “Around the World” by Chris A. 
DeYoung, Illinois State Normal University; a 
talk, “Local History,” by Roger Van Bolt, Illi- 
nois Junior Historian, Springfield; a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject, “Is There Anything New 
in the Teaching of History?’ a discussion by 
Ella C, Leppert of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, “Difficulties Teachers Meet in Using In- 
structional Resources in a Problem-Centered 
Curriculum”; and an illustrated lecture, “‘Switzer- 
land,” by A. W. Patterson, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. N.S. and C.L.B. 


Florida 


A series of three sectional meetings, which 
launched a campaign to found a state council for 
the social studies, was held in Florida during 
February. Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, spoke at each session. 

Between 75 and 100 interested teachers and 
educational leaders in the state were brought 
together at each of the meetings. Preliminary 
steps were taken to form a state-wide committee 
which will formulate plans for the formal or- 
ganization of a state council. 

The School of Education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, and certain local social studies 
councils, in cooperation with the Florida Educa- 
tion Association’s social studies section, spon- 
sored the three meetings. The first session was 
held at Miami on February 25. The Dade County 
Council for the Social Studies acted as host for 
the teachers in the southern part of the state who 
attended. Mr. Hartshorn addressed a dinner 
meeting on the “Prerequisites for a Citizenship 
Program” and led a discussion on the place and 
value of a state organization. The second ses- 
sion was held on February 28 at Tarpon Springs 
with the Pinellas County Council for the Social 
Studies as host. Mr. Hartshorn talked on the 
“Impact of Contemporary Affairs Upon the Cur- 
riculum,” and the discussion relating to a state 
council for the social studies was led by Rich- 
ard E. Gross, Assistant Professor of Social Studies 
Education, Florida State University. 

The final conference was held in Tallahassee 
on March 1 and was attended by teachers from 
southern Georgia as well as from northern 


Florida. This full-day meeting was opened wit 
a discussion of the contributions of geography 
and sociology to the social studies curriculyy) 
by Henry Becker and Ivan Steiner, both frog 


Florida State University. Mr. Hartshorn gf i 


dressed the luncheon meeting on the topic ¢ 
citizenship and led the afternoon panel discy 
sion which concerned the need for a Flori 
Council for the Social Studies. Other membey 
of the panel were: Sam Moorer, State Depar. 
ment of Public Instruction; Wilma Simmon§ 
President, Duval County Council for the Sogiq 
Studies; Jack Stevens, F. E. A. official; and Jad 
Fletcher, Tarpon Springs High School. 
R.EG, 


Duval County Council 


The Duval County (Florida) Council for thf 
Social Studies in its second year of operation haf 
developed an active program. It has set up func f 
tioning committees on Program, Membership | 
Publicity, Social Study Projects, Social Study Cur 7 
riculum, Social Study Textbooks and Material, 
Social Affairs, and a Co-ordinator of National) 
State, and Local Social Study Problems. : 

The stated functions of the Council include 
(1) unifying departmental policy and program; f 
(2) revising and writing social studies courses of F 


study; (3) curriculum study; (4) textbook stud; k 


and recommendation; (5) programs related wp 
interests of social studies teachers, such as inter F 
national affairs, audio-visual materials and meth 
ods, and community affairs. Other functions have 
been to affiliate their work through the school 
with many civic and service projects, such af 
the American Red Cross, the Tuberculosis As 
sociation, the Community Chest, the Childrens F 
Museum, and the State Department of Educa > 
tion. Ws. 


Northwest Pennsylvania 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the North F 
western Pennsylvania Council for the Social Stud: f 
ies was held in Edinboro on April 17 with an e& 
hibit of publishers’ instructional materials, The 
sessions opened with a business meeting followed 
by a General Elementary Meeting at which Le 
versia L. Powers, Chief, Elementary Section, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
spoke on “Usable Activities for Teaching the 
Social Studies in a Balanced Program.” This wa 
followed by a General Secondary Meeting on the 
topic, “How Our Foreign Policy Is Made,” with 
Richard Friedman, Acting Assistant Chief, Dt 
vision of Public Liaison, U. S$. Department o 
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-f| state, as the speaker. Three secondary section 


meetings were held on: (1) “What Do Parents 
Expect of Social Studies Teachers?” chaired by 
Mrs. A. J. Nicely, Erie; (2) Evaluating and Test- 
| ing Attitudes and Social Behavior,” chaired by 
Charles LeMaster, Principal, Harbor Creek High 
School, with Lewis B. Mayhew, Director, Co- 
operative Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education as 
consultant; and (3) “Utilization of Community 
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Social Studies” chaired by Leo Alilunas, State 
' Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. For the 
' elementary teachers, there was an “Elementary 
» Teaching Clinic” conducted under the guidance 
- of Leversia L. Powers. The dinner session was 
addressed by Nathaniel Peffer, Columbia Uni- 
| versity, who spoke on “Problems That America 
’ Must Face in a Far Eastern Settlement.” L.H. 


Minneapolis 

The Minneapolis Council for the Social Stud- 
ies on March 12 presented a panel discussion by 
> faculty members from the University of Minne- 
' sota on “What's New in the Old Problems of 
the Social Studies.” Participants and topics were: 
' Edith West, “What's New in the Teaching of 
' International Attitudes?”; George McCune, 

“What’s New in the Teaching of Civic Atti- 
- tudes?”; Leona Winner, “What’s New in Social 
Studies in the Elementary School?” and Doug- 
las Davis, “What’s New in the Teaching of 


' Economics?” K.F. 


Capital District Council 
On March 11, the Capital District Council for 


hildrens} the Social Studies met at the State Teachers Col- 


' lege in Albany. Ralph Turner of Yale Univer- 
_ sity spoke on the Unesco World History Project 
' of which he is Director. 


Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies held its spring meeting in Hagerstown, 

| Maryland, May 2 and g. The four main speakers 
and their topics were: Frank Sorenson, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, “Recent Trends in Geogra- 
| phy”; S. Howard Patterson, University of Penn- 
; sylvania, “Recent Trends in Economics”; Fritz 
Marx, American University, “Recent Trends in 
Political Science”; and Robert Staines, United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 
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“The UN as a Social Science Laboratory.” 
Five panels and study groups were held on 
Friday and Saturday. Franklin Burdette, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, chaired the group on “So- 
cial Science Survey Courses in Colleges”; George 
Sharp, Tenafly, New Jersey, presided over the 
group studying “The Core Curriculum”; Robert 
H. Reid, NEA, guided the group on “Geog- 
raphy in Secondary Schools”; Manson VanB. 
Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia, led the 
study group on “Problems of Democracy 
Courses”; and John Niemeyer, Oakland County 
Day School and Temple University, directed the 
study group on “Problems of Social Studies 
Teaching in Elementary Schools.” L.S.K. 


Vigo County 
The Vigo County Council for the Social 
Studies met in Terre Haute, Indiana, on Feb- 
ruary 27. Wilbur F. Murra, Assistant Secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 
addressed the group on “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools.” E.R. 


Central Washington Council 


Another new social studies council has been 
formed in the state of Washington—the Cen- 
tral Washington Council for the Social Studies. 
The Washington Education Journal of Febru- 
ary 1952 contains an article by Max Klingbeil 
that describes the organizational convention. The 
program for organizational meeting included an 
address by Chester Babcock, Seattle public 
schools, on “Education for Better Citizenship.” 
The officers of this new association are: Presi- 
dent: Arley Vancil, high school teacher, Ellens- 
burg; Vice-President, Howard Foster, Elemen- 
tary School teacher, Sunnyside; Secretary, Frances 
Shuck, elementary school supervisor, Ellensburg; 
and Treasurer, Gladys Washington, elementary 
school principal, Rock Island. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in materials for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your organization or 
school and other items of general interest to social 
studies teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Carlton 
C. Jenkins, Dorothy Owen, Mildred Peehl, Lena B. 
Ellington, Nelle Steele and Cleta L. Bateman, Richard 
E. Gross, Wilma Simmons, Luther Hendricks, Kopple Fried- 
man, Wallace W. Taylor, Leonard S. Kenworthy, Ethel Ray 
and Max Klingbiel. 
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No special bibliography was planned for this 
last issue of the current school year. Instead 
there will be a discussion of all the materials in 
two significant publishing programs and atten- 
tion to a few especially useful pamphlets. 


Intergroup Relations 


The American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., has available 
seven publications in the field of intergroup re- 
lations. Two of them are in hard covers and 
are more expensive than the materials usually 
discussed in this department. Yet the entire 
series, the result of a long-range project spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education, is 
so significant for the social studies teacher and 
the titles could be overlooked so easily that it 
seems worthwhile to discuss them here. The 
list of publications follows: 


Helen Hall Jennings. Soctometry in Group Re- 
lations. 1951; 85 p. $1.75. 


Hilda, Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John T. 
Robinson, and William E. Vickery. Diagnos- 
ing Human Relations Needs. 1951; 155 p. 
$1.75. 

Hilda Taba et al. Reading Ladders for Human 


Relations. Revised and edition. 


1950; 115 p. $1.25. 

Hilda Taba et al. Literature for Human Under- 
standing. 1948; 61 p. $1.00. 

Hilda Taba et al. Curriculum in Intergroup Re- 
lations: Case Studies in Instruction for Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1949; 168 p. $1.25. 

Hilda Taba et al. Elementary Curriculum in In- 
tergroup Relations: Case studies in Instruc- 
tion. 1950; cloth, 248 p. $2.50. 

Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins. With Focus on 
Human Relations: A Story of an Eighth 
Grade. 1950. cloth, 227 p. $2.50. 


enlarged 


Many social studies teachers think of socio- 
metric tests as “educational gadgets” of little 
value to the subject matter teacher. It seems at 
least possible, however, that one of the major 
factors behind student dislike of the social studies 
is just such attitudes of indifference toward or 
contempt for the entire area of personal and 
group relationships. Sociometry in Group Rela- 
tions is divided into four major sections. The 
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first is devoted to the role of group relations jn ¥ 
education; the final section deals with “obserya. 7 
tions and conclusions.” Classroom teachers ywil] 
find the meat of this booklet in the two mid 
dle sections. These deal with “the sociometric 
test” and “uses and applications.” Sub-heading 
under these two sections are: The distinctivenes © 
of sociograms; Administering the sociometric | 
test; Making the sociogram; Following up the 
clues; Successive sociograms; Carrying out the [ 


original agreement; Assisting individual chil. i 
dren; Reshaping general practices; Grouping for 


work; Grouping for clubs. A two-page bibliogra F 
phy of “selected references to sociometric studies’ 
will prove helpful to those who wish to pursue | 
this study further. : 
Diagnosing Human Relations Needs “describes f 
several devices helpful in diagnosing gaps in 
social learning of children and adolescents intro | 
duced by their cultural backgrounds, their social | 
relationships and patterns of belonging, and their | 
feelings and concerns about their relationships 7 
with their families and peers.” The six instr | 


ments described, each with a good deal of detail, | 


are: diaries, parent interviews, participation | 
schedules, sociometric procedures, open quts F 
tions, and teacher logs. 

The new and revised edition of Reading Lad F 
ders for Human Relations is not only enlarged 
and brought up-to-date but also has an increased F 
emphasis on “Community Contrasts.” Social & 
studies teachers will do well to read the introduc § 
tion, “Ways of Using Books,” with great care. 
We are too prone, for example, to forget the 
values of biography to adolescents. The reading 
lists, many of them annotated or with short re 
views, cover such areas as patterns of family life; 
community contrasts; economic differences; dif 
ferences between generations; adjustments to 
new places and situations; how it feels to grow 
up; and belonging to groups. 

In her preface to Literature for Human Under. 
standing, Hilda Taba remarks that “One impor 
tant function of education in human relations is 
the extension of sensitivity toward people, theit 
values, and their ways of living. While nothing 
can take the place of direct experience in this 
area, literature can assist in the process. Imagin« 
tive writing can foster the ability to put onesel! 
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nent to human relations.” 


) in the other person’s shoes, to enhance critical 


‘thinking about the realities of life, and to ex- 


and familiarity with people and their ways. 


' while human relations have always been a sig- 
‘nificant part of teaching literature, relatively 
‘little has been done in systematic planning of 


reading and discussion around concepts perti- 
Teachers in the junior 
and senior high school who make use of histori- 
cal fiction will find this pamphlet worth their 


) attention. 


ometric , ‘ ’ 

eading Curriculum in Intergroup Relations affords a 
tivenes | sampling of the wide variety of practices and 
metric | patterns in intergroup relations that were dis- 
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‘covered at the senior high school level during 
' the years that this American Council on Educa- 
| tion project was under way. The chief purpose 
_ is to “illustrate the common ideas and philosophy 


about intergroup relations and about curriculum 
planning, as well as to describe the variations 
from one situation to the next.” There are seven 


' main divisions: how to discover needs relative to 
| group relations; how to select and to organize 


content; how to select and organize learning se- 
quences; how sensitizing experiences help learn- 


) ing; training in group relations skills; some class- 


room methods; and two sequences of curriculum 
planning. The sequences described in the last 
division are: “the natural history of the course 
in our state” and “planning the course in Ameri- 
can culture.” 

Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Rela- 
tions and With Focus on Human Relations deal 
with curriculum building that emphasizes human 
relationships and needs at the elementary school 
level. The first concrete examples of the ways in 
which American history, community studies, and 


' home and family relations help children to ac- 
' quire habits and skills necessary for good human 


relations. One of its more valuable features is the 


/ attention to the ways in which these basic plans 
| were cooperatively developed. The second book 


is the account of how one experienced and tra- 
ditional teacher learned to work in terms of some 
of the basic problems of her children. 


Pamphlets on Current Problems 


The modern problems course should be, and 
sometimes is, the most timely, dynamic part of 
the social studies program. Too often, however, 
it is nothing but a deadly recital of unimportant 
or outworn facts, devoid of meaning or signifi- 
cance. One of the chief obstacles confronting the 


_ teacher who would make his course one which 
the former description fits is the difficulty of 
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getting reading materials that are readily availa- 
ble, pitched to the reading ability of his students, 
and inexpensive. Textbooks have, in this writer’s 
opinion, but a limited value in the problems 
course; they are outdated almost before they 
come from the printer, lifeless, too far removed 
from the interests and concerns of students, un- 
able, from their very nature, to fit the primary 
needs of a wide variety of situations. 

The Oxford Book Company of 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has undertaken to pro- 
vide materials for the modern problems course 
with its Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets series. 
These pamphlets vary in length from 58 to go 
pages, contain many illustrations, teaching aids, 
bibliographies and study helps, and sell for 30 
cents. While there is some unevenness in quality 
and in usefulness, the general achievement level 
of the series is high. Many of the titles provide 
information not readily available to most class- 
room teachers, and every one of them merits the 
attention of the teacher of modern problems or 
American history. Some of them will be found 
worthy of a classroom order; all of them should 
be available, at least in limited quantity, in every 
junior and senior high school. As this series is 
expanded, and always assuming it is kept up-to- 
date, it should be of the greatest importance in 
revitalizing instruction in and increasing stu- 
dent acceptance of the modern problems course. 
For a somplete list of these pamphlets, see page 
236 of the Book Review department of this issue 
of Social Education. 


Democracy in Nebraska’s Schools 


The Nebraska Cooperative School Study Coun- 
cil, of which Howard Schroeder is president, and 
The Nebraska Citizenship Education Project, of 
which Royce Knapp is director, jointly publish 
Learning the Ways of Democracy in Nebraska’s 
Schools (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Ne- 
braska Teachers College, 1951; 50 cents). This 45- 
page, mimeographed pamphlet, prepared for 
teachers and administrators in Nebraska's 
schools, is arranged in terms of grade level: pri- 
mary grades, intermediate grades, junior high 
school, and senior high school. “It presents glimp- 
ses into hundreds of classrooms across the state 
to show how teachers in all kinds of schools are 
planning and directing activities aimed at devel- 
oping good citizenship.” 

Social studies teachers in the elementary grades 
and through the high school will find here a 
large number of suggestive and useful practices. 
It is a compilation of short statements and it is 
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only to be expected that some of them will seem 
neither unusual nor worthy of trial by other class- 
room teachers. It seems doubtful, however, if 
any social studies teacher could read this without 
finding ideas that would vitalize his teaching of 
citizenship or its practice by his students. 


On Using Government Documents 


Number Seven of the Occasional Papers of the 
University of Illinois Library School (Urbana, 
Illinois: available free while the supply lasts) 
will be of interest to many social studies teachers. 
Its title is “A Brief Guide to Government Docu- 
ments,” and it is written by Ellen Jackson of the 
University of Colorado Libraries. This ten-page, 
mimeographed article covers three topics: “The 
Acquisition, Classification, and Records of Docu- 
ments”; “How to Find Documents of the Federal 
Government”; and “How to Find the Docu- 
ments of Other Governments.” The last section 
deals with the publications of state and local as 
well as with those of foreign governments. 


The Matter of Loyalty 


A warning against relying on Congress, the 
Executive, or even the Supreme Court to defend 
our traditional liberties for us is emphasized in a 
Roundtable Report, Loyalty in a Democracy, 
No. 179 of the Public Affairs Pamphlets (22 
East 38th St., New York 15: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee; 25 cents). The report summarizes the 
various viewpoints of a score of experts brought 
together by the Public Affairs Committee to con- 
sider the implications of the loyalty issue for our 
democratic institutions. 

These experts agree that “our democratic sys- 
tem is faced by a dual challenge. It is challenged 
from without by Communism. . . . But in girding 
ourselves to repel this external challenge, steps 
have been take and other steps proposed which 
threaten to destroy the democratic system from 
within. . .. We are in grave danger of applying 
the same restrictions on freedom which we abhor 
in other countries.” 

Worthy of serious thought by every social 
studies teacher is the conclusion that many of the 
unfortunate and threatening developments are 
held to have resulted from confusion between the 
quite different problems of security and loyalty. 
That there is reason to be concerned over security 
they willingly recognize, but they point out that 
a “real problem arises when we seek to determine 
loyalty, which is an attitude, a state of mind.” 
“If the experience thus far shows anything,” the 
report asserts, “it is that grave abuses are almost 


inevitable once you begin inquiring into men';} met 
minds and possible motives.” tryi 

Good students at the senior high level should | mer 
be able to use this pamphlet, at least with teacher | bet 
direction. It is quite possibly the most impor. |) C 
tant pamphlet recommended in this department | mer 
during the past year. sity 


The Problems of Young People | <n 


Stanley E. Dimond, professor of education a § was 
the University of Michigan, is known to many } the 
of our readers for his work with the National > pam 
Council, of which he is a past president, and his [ refo 
leadership of the Detroit Citizenship Education § cal | 
Study. His You and Your Problems (57 West § ful 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10: Science Research Asso. [ 
ciates; 40 cents) is written to help young people, 
in the upper grades and junior high school, learn 
how to solve their own problems. The 40-page, 










well illustrated booklet is sure to prove popular f hot 
with young readers. It seems probable, also, that F free: 
most social studies teachers could gain new inf} T 
sight into many of the problems that confront f weal 
their students if they took time out to read what f suita 
Dr. Dimond has written. ' scien 
Minority Children a: 
Securing Our Children Against Prejudice (386 F Indi: 
Fourth Ave., New York 16: Community Rela § mine 
tions Service; 15 cents) is a 30-page pamphlet f yicin 
that brings together, with a preface by Dr. § from 
George Stevenson, the medical director of the F of jr 
National Association for Mental Health, Bruno § Tjbe 
Bettelheim’s ‘““How Arm Our Children Against F for | 
Anti-Semitism?” and Kurt Lewin’s “Bringing Up F and | 
the Jewish Child.” Although prepared expressly f Tibe 
for use with Jewish children it is applicable to f yery | 
the problems of other minority-group children, 
and to teachers who work with such children. 
National Planning Association : 
The National Planning Association, 800 21st F Tjbe; 
St., N.W., Washington 6, has recently published sorpt 
two of its Planning Pamphlets that are of value ritory 
for many social studies teachers. Arthur Moore’ § “jibe; 
Underemployment in American Agriculture (No BL ama 
77; 7% cents) sets forth the thesis that the U.S Bments 
can no longer afford the underemployment o Bang ¢, 
some two million families on unproductive farms Bin pj, 
when it is faced with manpower shortages and 4 F west , 
rapidly growing demand for more farm product.— Tp, 
The warning against wasted manpower and fF Beryct 
sources, written by a member of the Washingto! B impo, 
Bureau of McGraw-Hill Publications, providesByerhe, 
data on the extent of this problem, examples FB Chine 
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methods which various groups are successfully 
trying in an effort to overcome underemploy- 
ment, and suggests further steps which should 
be taken in four low-income areas. 

C. Clyde Mitchell, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, strikes a hopeful note in his 
Land Reform in Asia: A Case Study (No. 78; 50 
cents). Citing the democratic land reform that 
was being carried out in South Korea prior to 
the Communist invasion, it is the thesis of this 
pamphlet that “broadly conceived agricultural 
' reform must supplement investment and techni- 
cal assistance programs if they are to be success- 
ful in raising levels of living in Asia and some 
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other parts of the world. A shift from tenancy to 
ownership of land will give poverty-stricken rural 
people a feeling of security and independence 
which will stimulate increased farm production 
and make them ‘less susceptible to communistic 
and other forms of political revolution that sub- 
stitute totalitarianism for democracy.’ ” 


Note 


Government-Labor in Action, a 64-page pam- 
phlet listed in the February issue of this journal 
on page 82, sells for 75 cents. Copies may be 
secured from National Capitol Publishers, Inc., 
P.O. Box 7706, Washington 4, D.C. 








hot to touch, whereas a near-by shady spot is 
freezing cold. 

There are promises of immense mineral 
wealth. Evidence of the presence of material 
suitable for atomic fission was found by Soviet 
scientists in Western Tibet. There is évidence of 
gold in large quantities, and notably where the 
Soviets plan their big base facing the border of 
India’s Uttar Pradesh state. Lead for bullets is 
mined at Gemuk, sulphur is obtainable from the 
vicinity of many hot springs, and arsenic comes 
from Mang Shang and Chir Chin. Outcroppings 
of iron ore are extremely plentiful in Western 
Tibet. Copper is plentiful, and Tibet is famous 
for locally produced bronze images. Soda, potash, 
and borax have been seen in vast surface deposits. 
Tibet quite definitely has wolfram, a metal of 
very high strategic value. 





STRATEGIC —TRENDS 


OLLOWING the return of the Dalai Lama 

to Lhasa in 1951, Peiping’s mission in the 
Tibetan capital began the process of gradual ab- 
sorption of the Himalayan state into Chinese ter- 
titory. The Tibetan army was merged with the 
‘liberation” forces, thereby divesting the Dalai 
Lama of his control over his troops. Arrange- 
ments were made to welcome the Panchen Lama 
and to install him as the supreme spiritual leader 
in his traditional home at Shigatse, 130 miles 
west of Lhasa. 

The immediate plans of the Chinese were con- 
struction of roads and radio stations linking all 
important towns of Tibet with its capital, to- 
gether with roads connecting trade centres with 
Chinese towns, with the object of ultimately di- 





GEOPOLITICS OF TIBET 
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verting toward China trade that normally would 
go to India. 

Questions were raised with the New Delhi 
government of the stationing of Indian troops 
at Yatung and Gyantse, two impcrtant trade cen- 
tres. The reinforcements arriving at this third 
largest Tibetan town, an important trading cen- 
tre 170 miles inside Tibet, started fanning out 
into the interior to guard every possible place 
of entry into the remote Himalayan state from 
India. A force of Tibetans and Chinese from 
Yunnan province, reportedly 100,000 strong, 
started work on a road to Lhasa from Tibet’s 
eastern frontier. 

On the eastern front, the presence of a Chi- 
nese garrison at Rima, in Sikang Province near 
the Indian border, coupled with ancient Chinese 
territorial claims to the northeastern part of 
Assam state, the Indian-protected Buddhist 
states of Bhutan and Sikkim, and the independ- 
ent kingdom of Nepal, has caused New Delhi 
considerable concern. Defiantly, Nehru _pro- 
claimed that he would tolerate no encroach- 
ment across the so-called MacMahan Line, which 
to India represents the Assam boundary. 

The Tibet “incident” means that Soviet power 
had been extended along a vast stretch of India’s 
border, and that communism is no respecter of 
history or geography. Tibet has been an anomaly 
in our modern world, with its simple, pastoral 
society, a country on the other side of the look- 
ing glass. As the globe shrinks it becomes less 
and less possible for any region or any people 
to be different or even to be a “No Man’s Land” 
in the cold war. The flood of communism has 
at last reached the “roof of the world.” 
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At a recent meeting, The Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies agreed to review some of the newest and 
best audio-visual material in the May issue of 
Social Education. As a result of this decision, 
each member of the committee prepared a list 
for the chairman, who then organized the fol- 
lowing material for publication. 


The Best 16-mm Sound Films 


For the past five years the NCSS Audio-Visual 
Committee has been cooperating with Teaching 
Film Custodians (25 West 43rd St., New York 
18) in producing edited versions of theatrical 
films, especially designed for use in social studies 
classrooms. During the past year they have edited 
and made available to classroom teachers The 
Beginning of the End (from the M.G.M. film of 
the same title), the story of the atomic bomb; 
The Story of an Immigrant (from the M.G.M. 
film entitled An American Romance), which tells 
how a twentieth century immigrant made a 
place for himself in industrial America; Bargain- 
ing Collectively (also from M.G.M.’s An Ameri- 
can Romance), gives the pros and cons of union 
recognition in industry; You Can’t Run Away 
(adapted from M.G.M.’s Intruder In the Dust), 
tells a realistic story of a community’s attempt to 
take the law into its own hands; The Rise of a 
Dictator (an edited version of the Paramount 
picture, The Hitler Gang), a remarkably well 
done reenactment of the rise of Adolph Hitler. 
Further information concerning these films may 
be obtained by writing to Teaching Film Cus- 
todians. 


The committee feels that Encyclopaedia Br. 
tannica Films, Inc. (Wilmette, Illinois) deserye; 
a special vote of thanks for distributing its ow. 
standing series of films on great Americans 


Among the recent releases in this series are Suzan | 


B. Anthony, Andrew Carnegie, Eli Whitney, 
Horace Mann, Booker T. Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Andrew Jackson. These films ayer. 
age 20 minutes in length and sell for $85, per sub. 
ject or may be rented for $4.50 for 1 to 3 day 
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the monthly newsreels issued free to school sf 
tems by Warner-Pathé pictures. The films arf. 


sponsored by local newspapers or business firm 


and are made available only to school system > 


which have received such local sponsorship. 


Among the more interesting developments > 
have been the films issued in the area of discus § 
sion problems in group living. Young Ameria} 


Films Inc. (18 East 41st St., New York 17) re 
cently issued The Bully and Cheating, two films 


which offer valuable discussion material on these f 


topics. The films are designed for use with teen. 


age groups and extend the series of discussion 


films begun by Young America in such films a 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings, Other People 
Property, and The Outsider. 

Coronet Films (Coronet Building, Chicago }) 
have also issued a number of discussion films 
Their most recent one is How To Say No which 
deals with moral maturity and furnishes exct! 
lent material for grappling with realistic prob 
lems. Other recent films in Coronet’s series at 
What To Do On a Date, How Friendly Are You, 
Snap Out of It (emotional balance), and Righi 





Members of The Audio-Visual Committee 


Henry C. Borger, Jr., Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Martha L. Corey, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y, 

Alice Flickinger, University of Chicago 

W. Kenneth Fulkerson, John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

John Hamburg, High School, Edgarton, Wis. 

Leland Hess, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill. 

Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


John Michaelis, University of California 

Frederick H. Stutz, Cornell University 

J. Owen Thomas, Gompers General Vocational Schoo 
Baltimore, Md, 

Lewis Paul Todd, Editor, Social Education 

William G. Tyrrell, State of New York, Division ¢ 
History and Archives 

William H. Hartley, Chairman, State Teachers Colleg 
Towson, Md. 


It should also be pointed out that a special review contribution was made by Richard E. Th 
field, Chairman of the Department of Education of the University of Rochester and for many ye 


an active member of the Audio-Visual Committee. 
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SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


' or Wrong (making moral decisions). 
The Text-Film Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. (330 West 42nd St., New York 18) has 
taken over the distribution of a number of very 
fne films. Of special value to the social studies 
teacher is Mount Vernon in Virginia. This is a 
careful camera tour of the furnishings and equip- 
ment of Washington’s famous home and estate. 
It is also a valuable document of large scale plan- 
tation life in the early history of our country. 

Each month this department chooses one film 
as the “Film of the Month.” This review of the 
| outstanding films of the year would not be com- 
‘plete without calling attention again to these 
‘films. Full reviews may be found in the issues of 
Social Education mentioned. In October we 
chose What Is a City? 10 minutes, Bailey Films 
(2044 North Berendo, Hollywood 27); November, 
'A Day of Thanksgiving, 13 minutes, Young 
America Films (18 East 41st St., New York 17); 
"December, Rome—City Eternal, 10 minutes, En- 
| cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (Wilmette, 
Illinois); January, Horace Mann, 20 minutes, 
porediens Britannica Films; February, The 
Beginning of History, 46 minutes, International 
Film Bureau (6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2); April, World Trade, 20 minutes, Encyclo- 
» paedia Britannica Films. 


g 


Outstanding Filmstrips 


The use of filmstrips has grown with amazing 
rapidity during the past school year. This has 
been due, at least in part, to the issuance of 
mature, well-edited strips which are valuable 
teaching tools. Quite a lengthy list of filmstrips 
could be given here, but it is the Committee's 
hope that the brief list below will recognize espe- 
cially outstanding contributions to the teaching 
bof the social studies and will indicate the type of 
material now being made available. 


Curriculum Films Inc., 10 East goth St., New 


York 6. 


“Our Interdependent Nation—The Land and Its 
People.” Set of 14 strips; sale: $3.95 each; $42 for the 
st. The Land and Its Resources, Interdependent Re- 
gions, A Nation of Specialists, Our Dependence on City 
Workers, Our Dependence on Transportation Workers, 
Our Dependence on Coal and Iron Workers, Our De- 
pendence on Automobile Workers, Our Dependence on 
Oil Workers, Our Dependence on Lumber Workers, Our 


Dependence on Wheat and Coal, Our Dependence on 


Meat Raisers, Our Dependence on Truck Farmers, Our 
Dependence on Fishermen, Our Dependence on Clothing 
Workers, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Illinois. 
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“Soil Conservation.” Series of 8 filmstrips; sale: $3 
each; $21.60 per set. Recommended as an important 
example of the integration of science and the social 
studies. How Long Will It Last?, How Soil is Formed, 
Plant Life and The Soil, Water and the Soil, Animal 
Life and The Soil, Minerals and the Soil, How Man 
Has Used The Soil, How Man Conserves the Soil. 


Eye Gate House, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18. 


“Old World Backgrounds of American History.” Set 
of g filmstrips; sale: $4 each; $25 per set. An unusual 
and valuable record of human affairs from early times 
to the discovery of the New World. The major ideas 
and concepts of each of the periods of history are 
effectively and geographically presented. Age of Explora- 
tion, Early Nations of Southwest Asia, Egypt—Land of 
the Nile, Glory That Was Greece, Grandeur That Was 
Rome, Man Achieves New Freedom, New Nations Arise— 
The Dark Ages, Pre-historic Man—Dawn of Civilization, 
Rebirth of Learning—The Renaissance. 


Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego 
Park 74, New York. 


“Background of Our Freedom.” Set of 3 filmstrips; 
sale: $9. The Triumph of Parliament (Britsh Revolu- 
tion of 1640 to 1689), Causes of the French Revolution, 
The French Revolution, Causes of the American Revo- 
lution, The American Revolution, The Anti-Slavery 
Crusade, 


New York Times, Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, 229 West 43rd St., New York 18. 


“Report On the News Series.” Issued monthly; sale: 
$i2 for the series of eight issues; $2.00 each for separate 
strips. These filmstrips give up-to-date coverage of out- 
standing topics in the news. How Strong is America?, 
To Promote Better Life, Near East Puzzle, Germany 
Divided, and Red Tides In the Orient. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


“Our Constitution Series.” 5 Subjects in color; sale: 
$26.50 per set. This series deals realistically and effectively 
with the foundation of our government and the way it 
works, Writing The Constitution, The Legislative 
Branch, The Executive Branch, The Judicial Branch, 
The Bill of Rights and Other Amendments. 

“Home Life in European Lands.” Set of 6 color strips; 
sale: $31.50 per set. Home Life in England, Home Life 
in Norway, Home Life in Holland, Home Life in Swit- 
zerland, Home Life in France, Home Life in Italy. 

“Visits to European Lands.” Set of 5 strips in color; 
sale: $26.50. The British Isles, Scandinavia, The Low 
Countries, France, Italy. 


Silver Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St., New York 3. 


“Then and Now in the United States.” A series of 18 
filmstrips in the field of historical geography, Twelve of 
the subjects have been issued to date. The strips sell 
at $7.50 each, but the color is excellent, the editing 
makes sense, and the series is proof that good teaching 
materials are worth making. Titles are: Then and Now 
in New England, Then and Now Along the Main Street 
of the East, Then and Now in the Appalachian Moun- 
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tains, Then and Now on the Great Lakes Waterways, 
Then and Now in the Corn Belt, Then and Now in the 
Midwest Dairy Lands, Then and Now in Florida, Then 
and Now in Texas, Then and Now in the Valley of the 
Tennessee, Then and Now in the Cotton Belt, Then 
and Now Along the Lower Mississippi, Then and Now 
in the Old South. 


Recordings of Worth 


Musical recordings of great value in social 
studies classes were again released by Folkways 
Records and Service Corporation (117 West 46th 
St., New York 19). This concern has ably special- 
ized in providing musical materials for under- 
standing the life and culture of regions or indi- 
vidual countries of the world. Of the past year’s 
releases, the timely recording of the Music of 
Korea is especially valuable. For lasting impor- 
tance the Folkways collection of the Folk Music 
of France is another outstanding recording. The 
company has also added musical examples of 
activities in Pakistan, India, South Arabia, and 
Southwest Asia. The American musical tradition 
was also illustrated in superior ways in Folkways’ 
recordings of Songs of the Satlormen and Lum- 
bermen, Hymns and Carols of Early America and 
This land is My Land. An international musical 
festival is included in the Folkways summary of 
Music of the World’s People. 

The outstanding documentary recording was 
RCA-Victor’s release of the NBC radio broad- 
casts of The Quick and The Dead. These re- 
enactments of the development and future of 
atomic fission are explicit and exciting accounts 
of the subject. This album is sold at record 
dealers everywhere for $10.90 for 331/3 rpm and 
45 rpm, and at $13.25 for the 78 rpm size. 

Audio Classroom Services (323 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6) brought out a series of dramatic re- 
cordings designed especially for the classroom. 
The titles are “The Indentured Servant,” “Elect- 
ing Jefferson, 1800,” ““The Louisiana Purchase,” 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” “Freedom and Freed- 
men,” “What Was the West?” “Battle Over the 
Philippines,” “The League: Wilson Versus 
Lodge.” These records cost $12.50 for the 4 sides 
containing the 8 episodes. 

Without question, the outstanding series of 
recordings designed explicitly for classroom use 
during the past year are the “Enrichment Rec- 
ords” produced by Enrichment Records (246 Fifth 
Ave., New York). To date this series includes the 
following titles “Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus,” “Landing of the Pilgrims,” “California 
Gold Rush,” “Riding The Pony Express.” Ex- 
pertly dramatized by a full cast of professional 


actors, these new recordings are designed to sup. | 
plement text and library books by realistically | 
recreating the voices of the men and women who | 
forged our nation. The realism is increased 
authentic sound effects of the action and th} 
music of the period. In the recording of th} 
“Voyage of Christopher Columbus,” for example | 
we hear Columbus explain his beliefs to th} 
King and Queen of Spain, we hear the creak of | 
the rigging as he sets forth on the “sea of dark. 
ness,” the crew is heard singing authentic isi)[ 
century Te Deums when they sight land. The} 
triumphant return is acted out and then com| 
the tragic anti-climax of later voyages. The run.| 
ning time for these albums is 15 minutes, and} 
they cost $2.80 for two records which play at 7 Ff 
rpm. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The committee was unanimous in selecting} 
Marshall B. Davidson's Life in America (2 vol-f 
umes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. $20) af 
the outstanding collection of pictorial material 
published in book form. Dr. Thursfield state; 
“Indispensable for high school libraries as refer | 
ence material for American history courses. If 
1300 illustrations are superb. Should join the 
Pageant of America on school library shelves." 
Dr. Tyrrell says, “Marshall Davidson collected 
numerous illustrations on the American patf 
from out-of-the-way sources to give a fresh and 
vivid view of our history.” Other members of the 
committee were equally enthusiastic. 

The outstanding technical development in the 
field of projection apparatus has been the perfec 
tion of the magnetic recorder-projector. Both 
RCA and Bell and Howell now sell 16 mm. mo 
tion picture projectors which make it possible 
for a school to put its own sound track on: 
strip of magnetic material coated on the side 0 
the film alongside of the pictures. With thi 
development it is possible for a school to product 
its own sound movies. First the scenes are taken 
at sound speed (24 frames per second) on a single 
perforated film. The film is then developed ani 
edited. Then the film is sent to the laboratory 
where the magnetic coating is added. Now tht 
film is placed in the projector and commentary, 
background music and environmental sounés 
may be added. Mistakes may be erased and rt 
recorded until a satisfactory sound film has beet 
produced, At the present time these projector 
recorders sell for about $700. They make possible 
really professional quality school-made souné 
films. 
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Helpful Articles 
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| pordman, Catherine I. “What is New in Audio-Visual 








NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES! 
“Backgrounds of Our Freedom” 


* 1, Causes of the American Revolution 
T 2. The American Revolution 
3. The Anti-Slavery Crusade 
4. Causes of the French Revolution 
; 5. The French Revolution 
6. The Triumph of Parliament 
$3.00 each or $15.00 for set of 6 
Write 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 
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HANDBOOK FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 


By 
Association of Social Studies Teachers of 


New York 


This is a professional guide written for teachers by 
teachers. It is a cooperative venture, the work of many 
teachers and many committees. Representing as it does the 
accumulated experience of many years of classroom teach- 
ing a great many educators, it offers a practical blueprint 
for the teaching of social studies. Included are many lesson 

lans, bibliographies. The problems of teaching the slow 
learner as well as the superior student are treated in two 
chapters. There are excellent sections on the core curriculum, 
the teaching of current affairs, and audio-visual materials 
and techniques. 


A must for the library of every superintendent, principal, 
teacher or student-teacher. Normal schools will find it an 
excellent textbook in the training of new teachers. 


288 pages, cloth. Net School Price: $3.50 





* Mail your order now to... 








REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY 
115 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, New York 
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Book Reviews 


ECONOMICS OF INCOME AND CONSUMPTION. By 
Helen G. Canoyer and Roland S. Vaile. New 
York, N.Y.: The Ronald Press Company, 1951. 
355 P- $4-50- 

The material covered in this textbook is di- 
rected to two groups of students: those who have 
already completed a formal introduction to the 
study of economics, and those who have deliber- 
ately refrained from a formal study of the sub- 
ject. It is apparently the contention of the 
authors that both of these groups can be reached 
effectively by a treatment of conventional eco- 
nomics from the consumer point of view. It is 
difficult to imagine a very broad usage for such 
a volume, since each of these groups needs a 
specialized type of material not all obtainable in 
this book. 

The introductory sections of the text set the 
framework in which economic activity functions 
and the controlling factors which attempt to reg- 
ulate the economy in a capitalistic society. The 
remainder of the work is dedicated to an objec- 
tive attempt to relate economic principles to the 
role of the consumer. Parts of the material cov- 
ered are based upon a previous work, Income and 
Consumption, by the same authors. 

Two weaknesses were noted in the review of 
this work which tend to reduce the utility of the 
book in a present-day course in consumer educa- 
tion. The first objection is based upon the abun- 
dance of charts and figures derived from obsolete 
data. There are 55 tables and 37 figures to illus- 
trate the text, yet many of the substantiating sta- 
tistics are ten or more years old. Fundamental 
processes are still clearly observed, but the value 
to consumer education is greatly reduced, since 
the data covers a period of history unfamiliar to 
the high school senior or college freshman and 
does not illustrate the present situation. The sec- 
ond objection to the work reviewed is the lack 
of accuracy in presenting data. Specifically, the 
section dealing with money as a standard of 
value incorrectly describes the value of the stand- 
ard gold dollar before and after 1934. Further- 
more, the information given at one point about 
the Federal Reserve notes being supported by 
40 percent gold or gold certificates and 60 per- 
cent eligible paper is later changed to 25 percent 
and 75 percent, which is the present ratio. 

Not all of this text can be so criticized, how- 
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ever, for there are many portions of the volun) 


which do justice to the material treated. Th 
final sections, dealing with a chronology of legis 


lative attempts to improve the position of thi) 


consumer, are complete and valuable as refereng 
material. Furthermore, the volume closes with} 
an apt challenge to the consumer to realize tha! 
increased protection means reduced freedom 
that each action must be carefully considered anj 
analyzed before taken. 

Since each chapter is concluded with a serig 
of project questions, and an adequate bibliogn 
phy of books and pamphlets is included, the tey 
would lend itself to the classroom situation » 


long as the shortcomings are recognized and cxf 
rected by the instructor. Unfortunately, a review) 
of a work such as this makes the fact emif 


nently clear that the need for a complete trea 
ment of consumer economics is still present. 
FREDERICK E. BAUER, JR 


Mount Hermon School 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 


A GuiwE To THE STupy OF PuBLic AFFAIRS, }y 
E. E. Schattschneider, Victor Jones, and St 
phen K. Bailey. New York: William Sloan 
Associates, 1952. Vv + 135 p. $1.50. 

When some months ago George Gallup, wrt 
ing in the New York Times Magazine, voici 
alarm over public ignorance of contemporay 
affairs, he was expressing the same concern heli 
by many of us social studies teachers over th 
apathy of the typical high school or college stt 
dent towards world problems. The arena ¢ 
public affairs is so boundless, the flow of eveni 
so complex, and the media of information » 
numerous and conflicting, that even the best it 


formed persons become at times confused, kf 


wildered, and frustrated. Ca 
Happily, A Guide to the Study of Public 4 
fairs gives notable promise of help by pointii{ 


up “the vast intellectual resources which exist fof, 


informing the would-be responsible citizen.” 

signed presumably for college students, the bo 
describes in detail the study of the varidi 
threads which make up the fabric of publi 
affairs. The scope of the guide may be revealt 
by listing some chapters: “How to Read a New 
paper,” “How to Study a Pressure Group, 
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‘How to Study the Record of a Member of Con- 
Tress,” “How to Read a Budget,” “How to Read 
a4 Judicial Decision.” In each case the authors 
Thave reproduced illustrative, significant sample 
— : news ea the wi Rec- Wh : ? 
Mord, the Congressional Directory, the Budget o Lh Y. Al 

1e volume) he United States, United States Reports, th at ts ad wear 

ated. Th) Marginal notes and accompanying textual inter- Would you want to get along without 

ry of legis) jpretations and explanations serve to clarify the textbooks? You could, of course, but your 


on of th) study of each. problems would become more complex, 


 refereng)) Probably the greatest utility of this guide will 2s . 
loses with} be for college general education classes in social and this wa ain 38 of short cuts and learning 
much in little time. 


ealize tha! studies. However, some of the material could be 
reedom | gead with profit by the average high school stu- Serving a textbook-like purpose, desk ref- 
dered anjj Ment, while the better, more alert student, prop- —_ erence maps have been designed for indi- 

rly motivated, might find the entire guide com- widionl Dadi d ownership. Except for size, 


h a seria) prehensible. A final chapter, “Where to Find the . ; ‘cal j 
bibliogn acts,” should prove invaluable as a source of these 17-by-11-inch maps are identical in 


d, the teyfeference material for all busy social studies color and content with the corresponding 
uation gp geachers, particularly those in secondary schools. Denoyer-Geppert 64-by-44-inch wall maps. 
d and cxf) Since the guide presupposes the use of a num- Desk reference maps are inexpensive, and 
/, a reviey| ber of reference books, such as The New York thus can serve many purposes in the class- 
fact emi} Times Index, Bulletin of the Public Affairs In- room, in the study hall, and at home. The 
lete treaf formation Service, Facts on File, the Congres- following colored desk reference maps are 
resent, pgional Record, Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- just off the press: 
UER, JR Pences, etc., its value is considerably diminished 
where many of these are not available. Even United States Maps 
many high school libraries will contain certain United States, Physical-Political 
‘of the materials—Book of the States, Statistical ° 
Abstract of the United States, the World AlIL- 
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A sample set of eight maps may be ob- 
‘tained for fifty cents, postpaid. Single maps 
are twenty cents, postpaid. Quantity prices 
are from ten to five cents each and will be 
quoted upon request. 


HE UNITED STATES AND WorLpD RELations. By 
Lilian T. Mowrer and Howard H. Cummings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, xiii + 466 p., 
1952. For information on other Denoyer- 
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deny the critical importance of developments in 
this area to youth as well as adults. 

In both its content and organization, The 
United States and World Relations is designed 
to give young people an understanding of their 
relation to the rest of the world. Not a history 
textbook, it nevertheless includes an abundance 
of historical material so necessary for developing 
an understanding of the extent to which we in 
the United States have been directly and in- 
directly affected by developments in the rest of 
the world, and of the extent to which the rest of 
the world has in turn been affected by develop- 
ments in the United States. The historical mate- 
rial, moreover, is not treated separately but is 
skillfully woven into the discussion of the various 
topics in such a way as to demonstrate the con- 
tinuity of history and its relation to an under- 
standing of current issues. 

As a problem text, The United States and 
World Relations stresses the interdependence of 
nations and deals with many of the most crucial 
and unresolved problems confronting citizens 
and their governments all over the world. An 
introductory section develops the concept of 
global geography and concludes with an analy- 
sis of our shrinking world. Subsequent sections 
deal with human and natural resources, labor 
and management in a capitalist system, world 
trade, our constitutional heritage, American for- 
eign policy, and the problem of world organiza- 
tion. Particularly outstanding is the section that 
analyzes our contributions to world civilization, 
including an unusually effective treatment of 
technological developments in the United States. 

In its aims, organization, and scholarship, this 
volume deserves a place among the best of our 
social studies textbooks. On the other hand, 
though well written, it is likely to be used most 
successfully with students whose ability is some- 
what above average and whose background in 
the social studies is substantial. And even with 
better students the text might well be more effec- 
tive if it included more maps, charts, and graphs. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, The United 
States and World Relations commendably meets 
a very real need for a senior high school and 
possibly junior college textbook that is designed 
to develop world mindedness and place our mod- 
ern problems in the perspective of a world set- 
ting. 

MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 


Teacher College 
Columbia University 
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The Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets are pubf 
lished by the Oxford Book Company, 9x 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. They sell fy 
go cents each. 

Peace in the Making. By Samuel Steinberg. 195) Ff ideas 


6o p. 

mee Capitalism and Their Competitor, 
By Durward Pruden. 1951. 58 p. 

Our Stake in the Far East. By Howard L. Hy. 
Witz. 1951. 68 p. 

Minorities in the United States. By Leonard } 
Irwin. 1951. 60 p. 

Conserving Our Resources. By W. Crosby Steek 
1951. 60 p. 

The Soviet Union. By Emil Lengyel. 1951. 76) 

Religion in America. By W. Seward Salisbury 
1951. 60 p. 

The Middle East. By Emil Lengyel. 1951. 68 p 


Public Health. By Gustave B. Timmel. 195)! 


60 p. 

Geography and Human Affairs. By William § 

Roeder. 1951. 60 p. 

European Governments and Politics. By Samud 

Steinberg. 1951. go p. 

Two important handicaps from which mos 
history textbooks suffer are: first, they becom 
out-dated quickly; and second, they omit, or trea 
scantily, problems or matters of importance to 
the future citizens of a country. To meet thes 
two weaknesses, this group of eleven pamphlet 
(with more in preparation) are offered to teach 
ers and students of our secondary schools. 


The pamphlets may be divided into two broa 


groups: one covering such specific American 


matters as religion, public health, minorities andy 


conservation of natural resources; the other deal: 


ing with foreign areas, such as the Far East, the 


Near East, the Soviet Union, the United Ne 
tions, Western Europe. Two are of a gener 
introductory nature, treating the influence d 
geography, and analyzing basic economic ani 
governmental concepts in the social studies. 


These little books bring a great deal of impor 


tant information to bear upon these variow 


United States discusses various racial, religiouw 
political, and national minorities, ending wit 
an important chapter on “Solving our minoril 
problems.” The author makes the excellent poitl 
that the problem of minorities is “one of the f 
national problems to whose solution young pt 
ple can make immediate and positive contrib 
tions.” 

Public Health is a careful analysis of a cot 
troversial issue in this country today. The mai 
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topics. Thus, the booklet on Minorities in thgp8 
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areas of the subject are treated in a very satis- 
factory fashion, and utilization has been made of 
the most recent reports of federal, state, and 
private agencies. The most essential facts and 
ideas are summarized so as to point out their 
significance to the nation today. One third of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of proposed solu- 
tions to our public health programs, and the high 
1 L. Hyppschool student will be in a better position to 

understand the issues involved in this important 
-onard Bf field after reading this little book. 

Conserving Our Resources covers the main 
areas Of the conservation problem (omitting, 
‘however, the problem of human resources, which 
might, conceivably, be regarded as a phase of 
this topic). A brief but simple treatment tracing 
the main outlines of the problems regarding our 
mineral, soil, forest, water, and wildlife resources 
is followed by a summary of what has been ac- 
complished to date, and concludes with a series 
of specific recommendations. An excellent feature 
of this pamphlet is the very good visual material 
found in its pages, the maps, charts, and cartoons 
helping to illustrate vividly this important ques- 
tion. 

Very few textbooks treat Religion in America 
as such, Scattered references to anti-Catholicism 
are found, in discussions of the “Know-Nothing” 
movement in the mid-nineteenth century, or the 
Ku Klux Klan anti-religious program of the 
twentieth century. This pamphlet offers a con- 
siderable amount of information and statistics 
about Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism 
in this country. The “made-in-America” reli- 
gions of Mormonism and Christian Science re- 
tive brief analysis and treatment, as do the Salva- 
tion Army and the Society of Friends. The author 
feels that a study of this topic will lead to a 
deepened appreciation by the individual of his 
wn religion, and to a staunch respect for the 
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omic ani@tligion of his neighbor.” 
udies. Our Stake in the Far East, The Middle East, 
of imporge"d The Soviet Union, Its Land and its People, 
,e variowgevide a more comprehensive approach to these 
ies in thegpegraphic areas, with emphasis upon their rela- 
religious ions and importance to the U. S. Their chief 
ding witigPue lies in the well-rounded study of the vari- 
- minoritys political, economic, and social factors that 


lave contributed to the role these areas are play- 
ig in the world of today. Dr. Hurwitz’s pam- 
phlet ranges the Far East from China and Japan 
outhwards to the Philippines, Malaya, Indo- 
sia, and Indo-China, with a brief concluding 
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of a comapter on the aggression in Korea. It is compre- 
The mailfNsive yet compact, and offers much informa- 
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tion beyond the scope of the average text. Pro- 
fessor Lengyel’s two pamphlets are of uneven 
value. The Soviet Union covers the government 
of Russia, but not from a functional point of 
view. The Constitution of 1936 is described, but 
the actual operation and maintenance of govern- 
mental controls is inadequately presented, from 
a high school student’s point of view. Good chap- 
ters are found on the nationalities within the 
Soviet Union, and the influence of tradition on 
Russian history. The Middle East is, by now, 
out-of-date. No reference is to be found to the 
events of 1950-51, although the book bears the 
copyright date of 1951. The Truman Doctrine is 
discussed in a half-dozen lines, Iranian oil is 
unmentioned, the Anglo-Egyptian difficulties 
over Sudan and Suez are scarcely touched upon. 
Some valuable information is to be found in the 
chapters on Turkey and the effects of geography 
on the Near East. 

Dr. Steinberg’s two pamphlets on European 
Governments and Politics and Peace in the Mak- 
ing are important contributions to a better 
understanding of the world in which we live. The 
former covers the geographic factors, historical 
landmarks, national and local governments, the 
judiciary and other aspects of such western Euro- 
pean countries as England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Scandinavia, and others. The wealth of informa- 
tion, and breadth of view point expressed, make 
this one of the most interesting and valuable 
booklets in the series. Peace in the Making is an 
excellent account of the peace movement, with 
particular emphasis upon the story of the United 
Nations. The author endeavors to answer many 
questions that would arise in a study of this 
organization, and has succeeded admirably in 
this objective. 

The remaining pamphlets are of an introduc- 
tory nature to the series as a whole. Geography 
and Human Affairs is a brief textbook in the 
basic principle of geography, treating of the main 
geographic factors which play so important a 
part in controlling human relations. It is grati- 
fying to note that many of the pamphlets incor- 
porate geographic features in their treatment of 
such areas as the Middle East, The Far East, and 
Western Europe. The elements of cartography, 
the influence of topography, the effects of cli- 
mate, are all discussed with much learning and 
should be of help to students in relating geogra- 
phy to politics. Democracy, Capitalism and their 
Competitors is a basic textbook in political sem- 
antics, analyzing the meaning of terms and 
phrases used over and over again in social studies. 
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Various types of governmental and economic 
systems are described, phrases such as “totali- 
tarianism,” “welfare state,” “right- and _ left- 
wingers” are defined. 

This series of pamphlets fills a very important 
gap in the history books. They are, on the whole, 
up-to-date (although the question arises “Will 
these be revised, in the future, to keep them up- 
to-date?’””) and authoritative accounts of areas, 
problems and topics not usually found in texts. 
As such, they are a valuable adjunct to a social 
studies library. There are some features of these 
books that are worth mentioning. Each of them 
contains excellent visual aids and illustrations, 
which serve to highlight the important parts of 
the text. Every chapter concludes with a special 
section, “If you are ambitious,” containing activi- 
ties and projects for further study, many of them 
being excellent suggestions usable by both 
teacher and pupil. All are well-written, the style 
being simple yet vigorous, for secondary school 
students without being “written down.” All are 
approximately equal in length, some sixty pages 
long. Future pamphlets promised will cover such 
interesting and unusual topics as Grass Roots 
Politics, Youth Faces the Future, and Human 
Rights in America. 

M. J. BELASco 


Tottenville High School 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN CULTURE. By Margaret 
Mead. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. x + 48 p. $1.50. 

One of the more fortunate privileges of attend- 
ing Harvard is the opportunity to hear the Inglis 
lectures. Outstanding personalities annually dis- 
cuss pertinent problems in education and some- 
times suggest solutions or alternatives. Such an 
event was that of March 15, 1950, when Margaret 
Mead, top flight social scientist, offered her 
analysis of the American school. This little book 
is the result. 

The very inviting of an anthropologist to speak 
to teachers indicates a new direction that, hap- 
pily, is presently being explored. Educational 
anthropology is finding a place in the new cur- 
riculum of graduate university offerings and, it 
is felt, with sufficient reason. Indeed, the work 
of the anthropologists and sociologists has un- 
covered a spate of “new” forces and roadblocks 
in American education. It is not necessary here 
to detail the findings of the Lynds, Warner, the 
Kluckhohns, Davis, Havighurst, and others. It is 


enough to say that they attempt to delve gq 
entifically into the social and personal dilemmy 
suggested by the novelists, Dreiser, Bellamana, 
Farrell, Morley, and the squire of Newburypor, 
John P. Marquand. 

Dr. Mead, however, deals only indirectly wit 
class and caste in America. She is concerned with 
the curriculum of the public school, its perso 
nel, the education of its teachers, and the some 
time necessity for them to unlearn much 
have hitherto held true in order that society may 
reap a maximum benefit from their ministration 
In her analysis she provides parallels from othe 
cultures, the Balinese, the Chinese, the Iatmul 
and, of course, the Samoan. These instances ten( 
to give both a sense of authenticity to her viey. 
point and a scientific flavor to her verdicts. Not, 
indeed, that this last is not meant in jest, a 
though the schools have for some decades noy 
worshipped the “fact” of their being scientific 
instruments. 

Anthropologist Mead sees three “schools” tha 
have developed within our culture and domi 
nated its history and tradition. 

The first of these, “the little red schoolhouse; 
is, she says, in actuality, only a symbol. Like» 
many of the symbols of the “American Dream” i 
stands both for a desirable state never attained 
and for a past golden age which has been lost- 
the school in a world which did not change, if 
world of rural images, where “blackberry vine 
are running” and “goodness” was connoted by: 
clean slate. 

The second school is that of tradition—ani 
the desire to give the next generation “the at 
vantages of a fine education.” This is, of cours, 
an attempt to structure the future in terms of the 
past and is full of all of America’s ambivalent 
about England, about tradition, about class. 

The third image, the city school with its poly 
glot population and its negative architecturd 
personality, for better or for worse, is that whid 
makes for its members a break with the past. I 
turns out pupils who, because they cannot lod 
back, have, in a sense, no perspective at all, but 
“only the dreadful urgency of moving on.” 

Returning again and again to her imagt, 
which she describes with almost infinite varie) 
Dr. Mead suggests the American necessity {af 
training a teacher able to cope with the dif 
culties of a world of rapid culture change. Sit 
sees a teacher who plays somewhat the role @ 
the one in the little red schoolhouse. Because 4 
the middle class position of its parents ail 
teacher he inducts the child into “a world wher 
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life is real and life is earnest” and where the 
model parent and teacher must punish and re- 
ward the growing child as he fails or succeeds in 
reaching out for and assimilating the values of 
the middle class. 

Yet this is not enough. For, in this period of 
great culture revision, she conceives the necessity 
for a new kind of education and a new teacher. 
Turning to the kindergarten and the nursery 
school for another model she views an education 
which would “combine respect and love for the 
traditional with a willingness to open new doors 
and send children forth on uncharted seas, while 
preserving in them part of that closeness to 
themselves and to their imaginations characteris- 
tic of early childhood.” 

The teacher of this new school, with an op- 
‘portunity to keep abreast of a changing world, 
“with the latest song on her lips and the latest 
and most amazing scientific discovery to wonder 
about, could, in a way, re-create the nostalgic 
image of the teacher in the little red school- 
house.” 

“Finally,” says Dr. Mead, “and perhaps most 
dificult of all, we need from the teacher who has 
relied on teaching how a tried method can be 
used on new material, a totally new kind of teach- 
ing—a teaching of a readiness to use unknown 
ways to solve unknown problems.” 

Some criticism may be assessed of Miss Mead’s 
many variations of her school images, which at- 
tend to become confusing, and her use of the 
word “theme,” which appears with a variety of 
meanings. On the whole, however, one has the 
sense of reading something new in education 
literature—an attempt to understand what edu- 
cation is for, and how it works—a_ recon- 
struction of a system within which it may pro- 
duce new achievements, now most needed. The 
School in American Culture, may become a 
signal of hope to those who have despaired of 
change except on some pedantic fringe or in a 
microscopic segment of the educational anatomy. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


NgAR EasTERN CULTURE AND Society. Edited by 
T. Cuyler Young. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. 250 p. $4.00. 

The United States has become Near East con- 
scious, as shown also in the increasing volume of 
books dealing with the region. The volume under 
} cview contains the principle “papers read at a 


three day conference in the spring of 1947 at 
Princeton. 

The first part of the book is entitled: “The 
West Meets the East,” and it deals with the 
progress and prospect in Islamic studies. The 
second part is called: “The East Meets the West,” 
and it deals with some of the current problems 
of the region’s people. 

To teachers of social studies the second part is 
of greater interest, and most attention is likely 
to be attracted by the papers of Habib Amin 
Kurani, of the American University of Beirut, 
and of Constantine K. Zurayk, of the Syrian Uni- 
versity, in Damascus. 

The authors see the irruption of nationalism 
as the new revolutionary idea of the Near East. 
First, it was brought into the region by Napoleon 
and later was continued by the fantastic Muham- 
med Ali of Egypt, who began his dazzling career 
as the Ottoman Sultan’s satrap and ended it as 
his greatest foe. The schools which the western- 
ers established provided nationalism with its 
cadres. They trained the politically-minded class 
which eventually founded secret societies. 

The Arabs’ past civilization had been wrapped 
in Islam, in which all loyalty was given to Allah, 
while the Sultan received only what he could get 
at the point of bayonets. After the First World 
War the Fertile Crescent, which spans Mount 
Sinai with the Persian Gulf via the Levantine 
coast, saw the emergence of half a dozen Arab 
States. Should they remain separate or should 
they form a Pan-Arabia? 

Professor Kurani points out that the challenges 
of nature call for a variety of responses in the 
region. The Arab League was an attempted syn- 
thesis of the solutions. It emerged with the end 
of World War II. However, “empire-building” 
in the various Arab nations had already pro- 
gressed too far and the League could not assert 
itself against the centrifugal forces, except on the 
issue of Jewish Palestine. 

Concurrently, there has arisen, as Professor 
Kurani points out, various movements to return 
to the fathers’ creed, combined sometimes with 
nationalistic aspirations. The Pan-Islamic move- 
ment is one of these and it would like to en- 
compass Islam halfway across the globe. Need- 
less to say that this movement’s chances are about 
as good as would be those of a “Pan-Christian 
Movement.” 

Also, there is the modernist movement of 
Islam, trying to synthesize the Koran with the 
atom bomb, Finally, there is the puritanic Wah- 
habi movement of the deep desert which wants 








to return to the pure fountainhead of the Proph- 
et’s teaching. 

The question also arises about the attitude of 
the Near East toward the West. Turkey tried to 
provide the answer years ago when it doffed the 
fez in the hope that the “Oriental mind” would 
go with it. Years of history have shown that the 
soil of Turkey is no different from other soils in 
that it holds on to old traditions. 

The Arab countries are torn by a great fear, 
authors in this volume stress. These nations real- 
ize that physical progress, which they consider 
the hallmark of the West, is greatly needed in 
their region, but they are also aware of the 
transcendent values of their own cultural herit- 
age which they fear would be sucked into the 
Occidental maelstrom. The influence of the West 
irradiates their ways and this may mean that 
they are going to be divested of the beloved 
familiarity of their older ways. Professor Zurayk 
believes national progress needs an enlightened 
leadership and a radical change in the peoples’ 
attitude toward life, entailing a more objective 
appreciation of the universal values in their 
culture. 

The other part of the book deals with Islamic 
art, literature, science and religion, written by 
such outstanding men in the field as Gustave E. 
von Grunebaum and Richard Ettinghausen. 

While the book has merits, they are of varying 
degrees. Some of the papers will benefit mostly 
the specialists, while others are too general even 
for the layman. Also, no mention is made in this 
book about the greatest Near East problem, the 
great social polarization taking the form of a 
handful of richissimi, the effendi class, battening 
on the poorest of the poor, the landless cultiva- 
tors, fellaheen. A book dealing with Near Eastern 
culture and society is not quite complete without 
them. 

EMIL LENGYEL 


New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 
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